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THE ‘CENSORSHIP’ OF BOOKS 


I 


EICENTIOUS writing must, indeed, have gone far when we hear, 
as now we do, suggestions rising to something like a demand that 
novels should, as a preliminary to publication, solicit and receive 
the permission of a censor. It were hardly too much to say that 
the hallowed expressions ‘ Liberty of the Press,’ ‘ Magna Carta,’ 
and ‘Trial by jury’ are, in England, commonly regarded as 
amongst the bare necessaries of life, whilst a ‘ free breakfast- 
Mable’ and a high and early pension constitute the popular ideal 
the future. And yet we find that, in place of the present 
S allowance of freedom of expression, there is recommended such 
liberty of wise restraint ’ as might be looked for from the Holy 
Office itself. How sad is it to be obliged to admit that this 
Wetrograde revolution synchronises too precisely with the obtain- 
‘ing by women of what they hail as the establishment of their 
@quality with men. Whose level has altered? We may wonder. 
| Of the miserable facts giving occasion for this cry for control 
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there is no doubt, for the police proceedings are >roof sufficient, 
But is a censorship of the kind suggested the only, or the proper, 
remedy? For my part I cannot so conclude. 

It were useless to deny—since there is such long experience 
to the contrary—that many people find a gratification of some 
morbid instinct, often poetically refined and perversely fastidious, 
in the production, or assimilation, of obscene matter, either written 
or pictorial. Those familiar with the tastes and conduct of the 
degenerate and insane are well aware of their predilection for the 
filthy and the bestial. General culture is notoriously no cure for 
this failing, and often merely adds some specious attraction to 
what without it were repellent alone. 

The evil consequence of the cultivation of those elegant 
exotics les fleurs du mal, and their presentation as bouquets to the 
inquisitive, though as yet incorrupt, have been long and widely 
recognised, and various remedies have been essayed. 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure; then pity, then embrace. 


Now, here we find the justification, the necessity indeed, for 
the intervention of the State in the interest of public morality. 
Such interference may be to prohibit the taking of the first step, 


or to punish that once taken, and to prevent asecond. Obviously 
the more arbitrary method has much to recommend it ; and the 
Vatican and other controllers of conduct have seen reason to 
prefer it. The Index Librorum Prohibitorum has included in its 
censorship many works of scientific distinction, together with 
multitudes of evil example and tendency. The law of England 
is by no means indifferent to the pestilence in question ; yet, 
having in ages gone used such means as still commend themselves 
to the Vatican, we have since adopted different means, and, as 
I think, a less dangerous remedy—remembering always that, 
though it be necessary to root up the tares, good husbandry 
should stop short of destroying the corn also. 

To me it appears that those who would again adapt the 
‘ machinery of an official censorship to the printing presses of 
England have too little regard to the lapse of time. It is a daily 
boast among us—although perhaps it should be rather a subject 
for national humiliation—that we are now governed on those 
‘democratic principles’ which some other nations have, after 
trial, seen good to abandon. Hardly an hour goes by but in 
Parliament and the Press alike we are treated to denunciations of 
the permanent official and le droit administratif by which he 
works. I feel sure that one single almighty censor would be 
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- neither long established nor tolerated. He could not possibly 


wield the muck-rake alone ; and he would certainly be provided 
with a devoted band of assessors and advisers, adjutants and 
controllers, variously selected. Nor can I doubt that amongst 
them would presently be found ‘the perfect woman, nobly 
planned, to warn, to counsel, and command,’ with whom we have 
lately become in public life so familiar. Seeing the subjects to be 
dealt with, it is natural that the ‘ Fays-ce-que vouldras’ Circle 
should insist on providing for this. Such a censor, so surrounded, 
could not, I believe, effect anything useful; and the present 
control by the established courts of law would be at once super- 
seded and destroyed. 

That control of theirs rests upon the common law of England, 
which declares that obscene publications are contra bonos mores, 
that they constitute a misdemeanour, and that all guilty of such 
an offence are punishable on indictment. Moreover, there are 
certain already salutary statutes—which we have lately seen in 
action—for the punishment and destruction of this criminal 
commerce. 

The opinions and rulings of an official censor, such as some 
now propose, would, I think, be constantly challenged—since 
quot homines tot sententig—and most unedifying discussions 
would fill the daily pages of certain journals, not long since 
enriched by reports (now forbidden) of evidence heard in the 
Divorce Court. On the other hand, the authority of the King’s 
Bench, and subordinate tribunals already firmly established, is, 
in my view, sufficient. The test for what is illegal is well under- 
stood, and is not difficult of application by judges, by juries, and 
by magistrates ; whilst any author anxious to know the rule may 
read it in these plain words of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
spoken in 1868, and acted on ever since : 


It is not to be said, because there are in many standard and estab- 
lished works objectionable passages, that therefore the law is not that 
obscene works are the subject-matter of indictment. I think that the 
test of obscenity is this; whether the tendency of the matter charged 
as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to 
such immoral influences, and into whose hands a publication of this 
sort may fall. 


No one need trouble greatly to prevent ostriches from swallow- 
ing hobnails or halfpence, since these things do them no harm. 
But, nevertheless, the serving of such delicacies to the public in 
our restaurants should be succeeded—for the restaurateur—by 
appropriate penalties. Long before the Education Acts were 
passed, when to learn to read was not obligatory on the young, 
and multiplicity of‘ printing presses was not yet, these necessary 
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words, Maxima debetur puero reverentia, were written. And, 
truly, we must, in common justice, now add et puellis. 

Let us, I would say, give no countenance to those who, while 
consenting to suppress the grosser kind of vicious publications, 
would silently allow the production of literary poisons more 
delicately flavoured. We can, I believe, still administer our 
existing laws for the punishment of wickedness and vice in such 
manner as to prevent the spread of depravity by means of 
writing, be it never so grammatical, graceful, or inspired. 


DARLING. 
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THE CENSORSHIP‘ OF BOOKS 
II 


THE question of the censorship of literature—and, in the wide 
sense, of art and the cinema—with special relation to what is 
vaguely called ‘ obscenity,’ has lately come violently to the 
front. It is said, indeed, that we have no censorship. If that 
is so, we have what is worse: if not the Censorship, call it, if 
you like, the Inquisition. Under whatever. name, the actions 
committed by a few persons in brief authority to-day are marked 
by a degree of ignorance and mental confusion—not to assign 
worse motives—scarcely to be found in any other field. The 
following six points, if we wish to clarify the situation, should 
be kept in mind. 

(1) What is ‘ obscenity’? Nobody knows, though so many 
have undertaken to suppress it. The definition varies from day 
to day and from court to court. The absurdities and inconsist- 
encies that have thus been laid down by magistrates and judges 
are competently and temperately set forth by Morris Ernst and 
William Seagle, a lawyer collaborating with a man of letters, 
in a book entitled To the Pure . . .: A Study of Obscenity and the 
Censor, lately published in New York and shortly to be published 
in London. It is a book that would be mightily amusing if the 
issue were not still so serious. 

(2) However defined, we know that ‘ obscenity’ is the anti- 
quated legal term to indicate some sort of reference to a sphere 
of natural human activity which is essential and even central, and 
which it is therefore entirely legitimate to refer to, for even 
Christian Fathers held that ‘ we should not be ashamed to name 
what God has not been ashamed to create.’ There are indeed 
ways of such reference which may be regarded as offensive, though 
there is no agreement as to what the ways are which may be so 
regarded. None of them, however, would be likely to appeal to 
normally healthy minds if they were not surrounded by secrecy 
and prohibition. The market in obscenity is artificially created. 
That is the central fact of the situation. No one would read 
a book because the Home Secretary commends it; there is a 
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vast public to read a book because he condemns it. He and his 
subordinates are responsible, not merely for the advertisement 
of what may properly be termed ‘ filthy ’ by conferring on it the 
charm of the forbidden, but, by creating the demand, they are 
directly responsible for the creation of the ‘ filth ’ which supplies 
the demand. That, we must always remember, is the central 
fact of the situation so far as the crudest and most offensive 
productions are concerned. It also extends its influence even 
to the sphere of genuine literature where Home Secretaries are 
impotent to create. Not long ago a book on an unconventional 
theme, but recognised by competent critics to be of literary 
distinction, was published in a small edition at a high price. The 
Home Secretary condemned it as ‘ obscene ’ and took steps which 
led to its supposed ‘ suppression.” To-day, a few weeks later, 
there are 60,000 copies of that book in circulation in English 
(the number of readers is enormously greater, and I hear of one 
man who made 2o0l. by letting his copy out to readers at half a 
crown each), while it is in course of translation into all the chief 
languages of Europe. You would think that the Minister who 
thus betrayed the cause he held sacred, and, as he believed, 
‘ corrupted ’ so vast an army of human souls, would swiftly have 
followed the admirable example of Judas. But—oh no! He 
complacently continues on his way, and you are tempted to think 
that he is just playing his part-to the gallery in a wretched farce, 
perhaps secretly subsidised by the publishers of supposedly 
‘improper ’ books. 

(3) You would be mistaken. The cause probably lies deeper, 
and a psycho-analyst might possibly help to reveal it. Dr. G. V. 
Hamilton, who is not a psycho-analyst, has lately presented in 
his Research in Marriage the most searching and elaborate docu- 
ment we yet possess concerning the intimate thoughts, feelings, 
and actions of typical and presumably normal members (100 men 
and 100 women) of what we should here call the upper middle 
class in New York, some of them persons of distinction. He 
finds that not 5 per cent. of these people have escaped damage 
in their sexual life or attitude from some unfavourable and pre- 
ventable influence in early life. I am able to say that much the 
same is true of the conditions among the same class in England. 
But it is the class from which our Home Secretaries and Public 
Prosecutors are chosen, excellent people, no doubt, in many 
respects, but not always quite sane—too entangled in their own 
taboos—where sex is concerned. 

(4) It is a mistake to identify the censors with Puritanism. 
It would be more correct to say that Puritanism has been in 
perpetual rebellion against censorship. In the great days of 
Puritanism the question of obscenity was not to the fore, and 
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Milton’s magnificent Areopagitica was not directed, as to-day it 
might be, against that form of censorship. The Puritans had no 
horror of plain speech or even of plain action (one recalls the 
naked seventeenth-century Quaker who used to preach repent- 
ance in Westminster Hall), and the Bible, the great book of 
Puritanism, is a model of the right use of ‘ obscenity,’ for in the 
Bible all the naked sexual and scatological facts are dealt with in 
the plain way that our officials call ‘ obscene,’ and yet they are 
always in due place and due proportion. It is among those who 
inherit the spirit of Puritanism that the abhorrence of censor- 
ship is to-day most fervently alive. 

(5) The Bible by no means stands alone. All great literature 
contains the element we absurdly call ‘obscene.’ That is 
as true for English as for all other literature, from Chaucer to 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence or Mr. Joyce or Mr. T. F. Powys, or whom- 
ever you prefer to regard as the representative of English genius 
in literature to-day. And it should give cause for thought that 
it is precisely the greatest works of literary genius, from the 
Canterbury Tales on, which are the most ‘ obscene.’ Literature 
reflects life, and since the so-called ‘ obscene’ is an essential part of 
normal and wholesome life, that art is defective which is inade- 
quately ‘ obscene.’ 

(6) We are thus led to what must be the pivot on which 
the whole question of obscenity and the censorship ultimately 
turns. For wholesomely born and bred persons obscenity is no 
problem. Legislation is uncalled for when mischievous taboos are 
abolished. With children reasonably brought up—for which we 
need, first of all, the right parents—and progressively familiar 
from childhood with the central facts of life the perverse zeal 
of our Home Secretaries and Public Prosecutors will no longer 
create a market for pornography. 

This will not happen to-day. The censors for a while will 
stay with us. I rejoice in the knowledge that the younger genera- 
tion, of both sexes, is saner, and will not stand this nonsense. 
The Home Secretary of the future is still a boy. Some of us may 
think we know him. Meanwhile we endure our foolish officials, 
seeking, so far as may be, to restrain their most mischievous 
activities. However humiliating for men of true English breed, 
we must remain for the present, so far as this matter is con- 
cerned, the laughing stock of Europe. 

HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
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III 


My subject is. the effect on a boy’s mind of indecent books. My 
credentials are that I am a schoolmaster ; though that is the 
reason why many readers will consider me totally unfitted to 
write on the subject. Therefore I will add that I lived for some 
years in Singapore and in South America, so that my life has not 
been quite the same cloistered existence that schoolmasters are 
supposed to lead. 

With this introduction I will plunge boldly into the subject 
and say at once that in my opinion there are many books pub- 
lished every year which are capable of doing an immense amount 
of harm to all boys between the ages of fourteen and nineteen. I 
believe, moreover, that the special reasons why such books will be 
harmful to boys are only imperfectly realised by parents (or even 
by schoolmasters), and consequently insufficient precautions are 
taken to prevent such books coming into the hands of boys. 
There are many homes where a boy is allowed to take out books 
from a circulating library, practically without supervision, and 
the results are frequently disastrous. I suggest that the reaction 
from the Puritan suppression of the Victorian age has gone too 
far, and the modern attitude of non-interference is likely to have 
thoroughly unsatisfactory results. The effect of such reading is 
worse than people think, because there are many books which 
may be regarded as comparatively harmless for the adult, but 
which are thoroughly poisonous to the adolescent mind. What, 
then, are the types of books which are likely to be harmful to 
boys ; what are the forces which impel a boy to read them; 
what are the reasons why such reading is likely to have a bad 
effect ? The answers to the first and third of these questions will 
overlap, and I will try, therefore, first of all to deal with the 
second. 

The workings of a boy’s mind are not easy to analyse ; but 
in this matter I feel on safe ground in saying that there are three 
main reasons which urge a boy to turn to prurient literature. 
The first is curiosity, the second is to search for stimulation, and 
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the third is the anxiety (prevalent among most boys) to be up to . 
date. The ostrich-like policy of concealment was responsible in 
the past for furtive searchings in dictionaries, in the Bible and in 
the plays of Shakespeare, in order to satisfy a perfectly natural 
and legitimate curiosity about matters of sex. Nowadays, most 
parents have much more sensible ideas about how to bring up the 
young, and the result is that the majority of boys have a saner and 
healthier outlook when they have to face the problems of their 
own development. If a boy’s natural curiosity is fully and 
sensibly satisfied by proper instruction, he will at any rate 
avoid one of the impulses which lead him into unsavoury investi- 
gations. 

While the first of our three reasons has diminished in import- 
ance during the last few years, it is quite the contrary with the 
second. There is nothing more noticeable in the present age than 
the feverish state in which many people live, in a rush for excite- 
ment and stimulants, from the latest dance to the latest cocktail. 
In this matter the purveyor of prurient literature is in exactly 
the same position as the proprietor of a night club or a manufac- 
turer of intoxicating liquor. They are all pandering to a weakness 
of human nature, artificially developed perhaps as a result of the 
war, and they are reaping a golden harvest. With the effect on 
the young mind of such stimulants we shall deal presently ; it is 
sufficient here to record that of the three reasons put forward 
this is by far the most powerful, and also the most difficult to 
provide against. 

A boy’s keenness to be up to date is undoubtedly a factor 
which must be taken into account in analysing his motives in 
getting hold of prurient books. Newspaper reviewers write about 
a book, ‘ a bold treatment of a difficult subject,’ or ‘ modern and 
outspoken even according to present-day standards.’ A certain 
type of boy knows what is meant, and makes a note that he will 
get hold of the book in the holidays, so that he will be able to 
speak of it next term to his friends as the latest shocker—‘ pretty 
hot stuff.’ So much for the analysis of the motives which 
urge boys in this direction ; now for the type of books which are 
harmful and the reasons why they are specially harmful to 
boys. 

I select a typical example of a book which can do, and has 
done, an immense amount of harm to boys at public schools. I 
would go so far as to say that the book I have in mind has been 
more responsible than any other single factor for the lowering 
of moral tone at certain public schools. I do not mention the 
name of the book as I do not wish to advertise it. The book 
itself is not evil or obscene, but I believe its influence to be 
positively poisonous. The reason is simple ; the author devotes 
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a large part of the book to a discussion of immorality at public 
schools, and throughout the whole of this he takes the line (a) 
that immorality is widespread in all public schools, (b) that this 
has always been the case, and (c) that this must always be the case 
owing to the conditions under which public school boys live. 

In my experience the first of these statements is untrue, the 
second is untrue, and the third is untrue. Knowing, as I do, the 
harm that this book has caused, I find it difficult to write calmly 
about it, and feel that nothing short of a millstone can adequately 
meet the case. Nobody knows better than I do that immorality 
does occur sometimes at all public schools. I fully appreciate 
the difficulties in this stage of a boy’s development, and the 
necessity for special measures to help him to overcome them, 
though there is no space to write of these here. But a calm 
assumption that this is the usual, ordinary, inevitable result 
of public school life is, in my view, not only untrue, but an evil 
suggestion, which is most harmful for a schoolboy. There is no 
more insidious form of temptation for inexperience than the 
suggestion that ‘ everybody does it,’ and it is regrettable that an 
author should write in this way. 

The ordinary type of prurient novel which describes obsceni- 
ties, or creates unpleasant situations, is generally excused nowa- 
days on the ground that it is a work of art, though I strongly 
suspect that the only muse which the author considers is a golden 
calf. Even if it is a work of art, this does not mean that it will not 
do harm to a growing boy. Generally speaking, the effect of such 
a book on an adolescent mind is either disgust or stimulation, and 
both of these are bad. The former is apt to produce complexes 
and suppressions, while the latter is like drug-taking, in that it 
produces a desire for more. The indecencies in some of these 
books are bad enough, but to a growing boy the effect of searching 
for them may be even worse. Not only are these books posi- 
tively harmful, but if a boy starts reading this type of literature 
it will not be long before he will be unwilling to read anything else. 

The period of growth between the ages of fourteen and nine- 
teen is one of tremendous physiological changes, and for this 
reason artificial stimulus of the senses at this time is definitely 
more harmful than at any other period of life. People fail to 
realise, or have forgotten, that the basic theory of public school 
development is the avoidance of these artificial stimuli during 
adolescence. Interest in games and healthy pursuits is delibe- 
rately fostered, in order to divert a boy’s mind during these years 
from harmful topics, and it is precisely this that distinguishes 
the English public school system from the Continental. 

To expose boys to the unhealthy suggestions which so many 
modern novels contain is to undermine the whole structure, and it 
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may easily prove fatal to the atmosphere of public schools. If 
the tone of a school is good, the researches of one or two boys 
among muck-heaps will be greeted, if not with disgust, at any rate 
with no more than cynical amusement ; if the tone of a school 
is bad, they will be welcomed with greedy avidity. So much for 
results ; what of the remedy? So far as the schoolboy is con- 
cerned it is the parent to whom we must turn for help. No 
Government control of literature will provide so good a solution 
as the control of the parent, who should regard the books which 
his boy reads as of at least equal importance as the companions 
with whom he associates. The safest course is to confine a boy’s 
reading to the works of certain publishers. When I was at 
Cambridge the Christian Social Union issued a ‘ white list’ of 
tailors who did not employ sweated labour. A ‘ white list’ of 
publishers is badly needed. 
STEPHEN Foot. 
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I Know nothing of the law, and should only waste your readers’ 
time if I attempted to amend the Campbell Act, or to substitute 
for Cockburn’s ruling some ruling of my own. I consider that 
the Act, as at present interpreted, is both unfair to writers and 
against the public interest, but all I can do is to indicate three 
problems wiich seem to me important. 

(x) Pornography. it was, I believe, to deal with pornographic 
books that the Campbell Act was passed. Such books ought 
to be suppressed, and they are easily detected and classified, 
for the reason that their aim is not literature, but physical 
provocativeness. When, however, attempts are made to apply 
the Act to cases it was never intended to meet, and to condemn 
books that are not pornographic at all, I find myself in complete 
opposition. To say of a book, as our Puritan reformers do, that it 
is ‘ spiritually corrupting,’ that it is ‘ subtly insidious,’ that it 
‘has undesirable tendencies,’ that it is ‘a borderline case,’ may 
sound very high-minded and helpful, but it opens the door to evils 
far more serious than any it might keep out, to official meddle- 
someness over the whole of literature, to the paralysing of authors, 
who can never be sure what they may or may not say, and to the 
exclusion of the public from its legitimate rights to esthetic 
enjoyment and to information. No doubt it would be well if we 
could define ‘ spiritual corruption ’ and could legislate against it 
accordingly. But we cannot, for the reason that spiritual things 
are things of the spirit. The only safe test in law is the porno- 
graphic, and it is the only point on which the police should 
prosecute and the courts decide. 

(2) Blasphemy. It is desirable that people should not be 
corrupted, but there is no reason why they should not be shocked. 
I am often shocked myself (for example by certain smug and 
loathsome advertisements of beer that defile our streets), but I 
bear up; everything in civilisation cannot suit everybody, and 
as soon as possible I turn my mind and eyes elsewhere. I con- 
sider that other people, magistrates included, ought to do the 
same. The magistrate who tried The Sleeveless Errand case 
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happened to be shocked by the words ‘ For Christ’s sake give us a 
drink,’ but instead of turning his mind elsewhere he revelled in 
his shock, denounced the words as immoral, and felt he was 
purifying society. They are, of course, exactly as immoral as 
the words ‘ Buck up, Trinity,’ ‘Go it, Corpus,’ etc., when addressed 
to a college boat. If one expletive is illegal so is the other, and 
half the bishops in England have been guilty of blasphemy 
and brawling. The only possible rule here is the rule of toler- 
ance. If a man is shocked by a particular advertisement or 
phrase, he should think of something else or should reason with 
the perpetrator ; he should not call in the law to avenge his 
private opinions. 

(3) Finally I must touch, though very reluctantly, on the 
subject of homosexuality. Part (though not all) of the present 
controversy turns upon it, and your readers will therefore under- 
stand that a brief reference is necessary. The subject has been 
recognised by science and is recognisable in history. It exists as 
a fact among the many other facts of life. It forms, of course, an 
extremely small fraction of the sum-total of human emotions, it 
enters personally into very few lives, and is uninteresting or repel- 
lent to the majority ; nevertheless it exists, and, this being the 
case, I do not see why writers who desire to treat it should be 
debarred from doing so—always providing that there is nothing 
pornographic in their treatment. Non-pornographic books on this 
subject, like The Well of Loneliness, ought not to be suppressed, 
and this not merely for the convenience of the authors concerned, 
but from the point of view of the public, which has a right to 
information even if the information when received should prove 
uninteresting. 

The above three problems must engage the attention of all 
who wish to alter or who are responsible for administering our 
laws. With regard to administration, the wording of the Campbell 
Act is notoriously vague, and both Shakespeare and the Bible are 
liable to suppression under it. Consequently everything depends 
on the magistrates’ interpretation, and they have made two bad 
mistakes in the last few months. Whether the law could be 
altered with advantage, whether a censorship (such as now 
applies to plays) could or should be extended to books, I am not 
prepared to say, but I here come back to my main point : what- 
ever reforms be attempted, no test other than the pornographic 
ought to be applied. If, in the supposed interests of morality 
and education, more elaborate restrictions are devised, we shall 
only be left in a worse condition than we are in at present : we 
shall have been rendered less, not more, spiritual. 


E. M. FORSTER. 
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As the law stands at present, a police magistrate has the right to 
destroy as obscene any book which he thinks likely to corrupt the 
mind of any reader who is liable to be corrupted. If it is advisable 
to entrust anyone with such power—of which I am doubtful— 
obviously the time has come when the nature of what is corrupting 
and thus destroyable must be more clearly defined. Nor is it 
difficult to suggest what lines that definition should follow. There 
can be no doubt that books fall, in respect of indecency, into two 
classes. There are books written, published and sold with the 
object of causing pleasure or corruption by means of their inde- 
cency. There is no difficulty in finding where they are to be 
bought, nor in buying them when found. There are others whose 
indecency is not the object of the book, but incidental to some 
other purpose—scientific, social, zesthetic—on the writer’s part. 
The police magistrate’s power should be definitely limited to the 
suppression of books which are sold as pornography to people 
who seek out and enjoy pornography. The others should be left 
alone. Any man or woman of average intelligence and culture 
knows the difference between the two kinds of book and has no 
difficulty in distinguishing one from the other. 

Nor can any reasonable person doubt, after watching the law 
as it stands at work, that it causes more harm than it prevents. 
The average citizen is nowadays certainly a reader and quite 
frequently a writer. In both these capacities he is injured, 
annoyed, and possibly corrupted, by the censorship as exercised 
at present. Nothing can be more insulting to his intelligence and 
exciting to his curiosity than to be told that there is a book that 
he must not read because in the opinion of somebody else it would 
corrupt him todoso. As was amply proved last autumn, prohibi- 
tion often serves only to stimulate the appetite. Discussion is 
roused where there would have been indifference ; knowledge is 
sought where there would have been ignorance. The vice in 
question becomes a topic of conversation, and young people are 
made to think it attractive because it is fashionable and forbidden. 
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Even more serious is the effect upon the writer. The police 
magistrate’s opinion is so incalculable—he lets pass so much that 
seems noxious and pounces upon so much that seems innocent— 
that even the writer whose record is hitherto unblemished is 
uncertain what may or may not be judged obscene, and hesitates 
in fear and suspicion. What he is about to write may seem to 
him perfectly innocent—it may be essential to his book ; yet, 
he has to ask himself, what will the police magistrate say ? And 
not only what will the police magistrate say, but what will the 
printer say and what will the publisher say ? For both printer 
and publisher will be trying, uneasily and anxiously, to anticipate 
the verdict of the police magistrate and will naturally bring 
pressure to bear upon the writer to put them beyond the reach of 
the law. He will be asked to weaken, to soften, to omit. Such 
hesitation and suspense are fatal to freedom of mind, and freedom 
of mind is essential to good literature. Moreover, if modern books 
- become so insipid, so blameless, so full of blank spaces and eva- 
sions that we cannot read them, we shall be driven to read the 
classics, where obscenity abounds. 

For these reasons I think it desirable that the law should dis- 
tinguish clearly between books that are written or sold for 
pornographic purposes and books whose obscenity is an incidental 
part of them—between Aristotle’s works as they are sold in the 
rubber goods shops, that is to say, and Aristotle’s works as they 
are sold in the shops of Messrs. Hatchard and Bumpus. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
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VI 


To the foregoing contributions I venture to add this résumé 
of the law as it stands and of the manner in which it came 
about. 

Before 1857 indictment was the remedy against the publica- 
tion of obscene literature—an obscene libel, as it was called ; and 
it was not until Lord Campbell’s Act of that year that the more 
expeditious manner of proceeding against the publications which 
is now in force came into being. 

The defects of the old method of indictment were stated to be 
that the prosecution of one who had sold an obscene book did not 
necessarily prevent other sales of the book, and also that the legal 
proceedings advertised the book. Consequently in 1857 Lord 
Campbell’s Act was passed, and it is under this Act that prosecu- 
tions are now usually conducted in these cases. Under this Act 
the first step is a complaint made before a magistrate that an 
obscene book is being sold. The magistrate, if he is of opinion 
that the book is obscene and is being sold and that the ‘ publica- 
tion of the book is a misdemeanour and proper to be prosecuted as 
such ’—this dark saying roughly means that the proceedings are 
not vexatious, as for example the republication of a classic— 
makes an order for the seizure of the book. The magistrate then 
issues a summons to the vendors or publishers to appear and show 
cause why the articles seized should not be destroyed. After 
hearing the parties the magistrate makes his order, which is 
subject to appeal to quarter sessions. The magistrate’s difficulty 
is of course that he has no criterion by which to measure the word 
‘obscene.’ From the nature of the inquiry he can have no useful 
evidence before him, and in the end he must come back to his own 
personal reaction to the book in his endeavour to answer the 
question, Is it likely to corrupt ? 

There is no precedent which can help him, for public taste is 
ever changing—the Victorians were unwilling to disclose an ankle, 
the Georgians do not hesitate to expose a knee. It is not plain 
how far he should consider the book as a whole and what import- 
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ance he should attach to isolated passages, nor is it clear if he 
should give any heed to the intention of the author nor what 
weight should be attached to the form, manner, and price of the 
production. 

It is true that the magistrate’s decision is subject to an 
appeal to quarter sessions, and so, seemingly, the judgment of one 
mind is not final, for at quarter sessions there will be many 
magistrates. I say seemingly, because the verdict at quarter 
sessions will in the normal case be the opinion of the chairman ; 
and indeed I have before me a copy of a letter, written in the 
case of a recent prosecution, which states that it would not be 
‘appropriate or practicable’ to supply copies of the prosecuted 
book beforehand to the justices attending. If this be the pro- 
cedure, the result is clearly that the justices surrounding the 
chairman are not in a position to render adequate assistance. 

I will conclude this note with a short account of how the 
present Act came into being, for the debate in the House of Lords 
gives good illustrations of many points in this matter. 

To begin with, it is well to note the date of 1857. Little Dorrit 
was published in that year and the Tale of Two Cities in 1858. 
This was not an age in which outspokenness on delicate matters 
was either encouraged or allowed, though I do not know if the 
morals of the time were any better than they are now. In spite 
of the decent veil of hypocrisy which in those days covered the 
more difficult subjects, it appears that at that time, notably in 
Holywell Street in London, an immense traffic was done in filthy 
publications, and it was primarily for the suppression of this that 
Lord Campbell introduced the Bill, which is now an Act, into 
the House of Lords. When Lord Campbell told this to the House 
he touched less upon books than upon prints, etc., but he said 
that ‘the measure was intended to apply exclusively to works 
written for the single purpose of corrupting the morals of youth 
and of a nature calculated to shock the feelings of decency in any 
well-regulated mind.’ 

Lord Lyndhurst opposed the measure, and he made many 
pungent criticisms; he objected mainly that the magistrate 
might take the wrong view of what was obscene. His speech is 
well summarised in the following incident which he gave to the 
‘House. He pictured the case of a policeman who goes into a shop 
and says to the shopkeeper, ‘Let me look at that picture of 
Jupiter and Antiope.’ ‘ Jupiter and what?’ says the shop- 
keeper. ‘ Jupiter and Antiope,’ repeats the man. ‘Oh! Jupiter 
and Antiope you mean,’ says the shopkeeper, and hands him down 
the print. He sees the picture of a woman stark-naked, lying 
down, and the satyr standing by her with an expression on his 
face which shows most distinctly what his feelings are and what 
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is his object. The shopkeeper is charged under the Act for selling 
a print of a picture by Correggio. 

For some reason this instance was too much for Lord Camp- 
bell, who attempted to make a second speech, and a long wrangle 
ensued in the House on a point of order, in the course of which 
Lord Campbell succeeded in saying that Lord Lyndhurst ‘ in his 
zeal for these filthy publications had gone entirely wrong on the 
Rules of the House.’ There was, it seems, a certain amount of 
feeling about this remark, and later, on the third reading, Lord 
Campbell tendered an apology to Lord Lyndhurst, which was 
taken in a somewhat grudging spirit by that noble lord, who 
lectured Lord Campbell severely. Lord Campbell, however, as 
a last word, remarked that all he had said upon the previous 
occasion was to assure his noble and learned friend (Lord Lynd- 
hurst) that, as he had talked so much of certain works of Correggio 
and of the prints from them, there was nothing in this Bill which 
would disturb his enjoyment of them ! 

This breeze which disturbed the surface of the debate having 
subsided, and another noble lord having remarked that Lord 
Campbell’s own book The Lives of the Lord Chancellors, which was 
notorious and scandalous at the time, would be the first book to 
be prosecuted under the Act, Lord Campbell was able to produce 
this damning piece of information : 


Since he last addressed them he had received information of a most appal- 
ling nature with regard to the sale of these publications ; but many of the 
communications were such that, for decency’s sake, he would not dwell 
upon them. But he held in his hand a volume which would give their 
lordships a notion of what was going forward. It was by Dumas the 
younger and was called The Lady of the Camellias. 


La Dame aux Camélias was too much for the House and they 
passed the Bill ! 

Thus the Act came into being. Much was said in the debate 
which might be said to-day. It is as easy to laugh at the instances 
of indecency which were given then as it will be easy in the future 
to laugh at our present scruples or condemn our present licence. 
It is abundantly evident that there is no criterion of the present 
taste and still less any absolute criterion, which is true from one 
generation to another. 

CARROL ROMER 
(Editor). 





CHURCH AND STATE 


DECEMBER I5, 1927, will always be regarded as a time of crisis in 
the relations of Church and State. I happened to be in a remote 
part of Cornwall and saw the news of the rejection of the new 
Prayer Book by the House of Commons on a flaring placard at 
the small seaside town of Mevagissey. 

I shall never forget the shock of that placard, for I had thought 
that the Lords would accept the new book bya majority of three 
to one, and the Commons by three to two. The further rejection 
of last summer was, of course, not so unexpected, and it became 
evident that no such scheme as was put forward had a good chance 
of acceptance by the present Parliament. 

It is obvious that such a decision was bound to-strain the 
relations between Church and State, and many persons jumped 
to the conclusion that disestablishment was the only remedy. 
Further thought has modified this view in some cases, but in 
others has hardened the first impression. 

On January 29, 1928, the Bishop of Durham preached a 
sermon before the University of Cambridge foreshadowing the 
possibility and indeed the desirability of breaking entirely the 
ancient link which binds Church and State together. He has 
since gone further, and, in the issue of this Review for January 
1929, he expresses very definitely his conviction that disestablish- 
ment is the only remedy for the troubles of the Church consistent 
with its own self-respect. Any pronouncement of Dr. Hensley 
Henson must at once command the attention of Englishmen, 
who have long learnt to admire his ability and earnestness. He 
would be the first to admit that his proposals must be submitted 
to careful scrutiny. 

Let us look a little more closely. What has the State done ? 
Has it usurped the function of the Church ? Has it given such a 
direction in spiritual things as would justify Churchmen in saying 
“We ought to obey God rather than men’? If such a crisis has 
really arrived, I hope we shall all be willing to meet it in the 
spirit of St. Peter and the other apostles when brought before the 
Sanhedrin. I remember hearing a Free Church minister at Crieff 
speaking of ‘ the grand old flag of the secession.’ The 451 minis- 
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ters who went into the wilderness in 1843, rather than subscribe. 
to what they believed to be a false principle, must always com- 
mand our admiration whéther we agree with them or not. And 
so now let us go into the wilderness gladly, and even cheerfully, 
if we are quite certain that Christian principle demands it. 

What, then, should force us to such a stern course ? Certainly 
the usurping by the State of a definitely spiritual function such 
as the admission to ministerial office of persons who have not been 
ordained or consecrated, such as a direction that some new doc- 
trine should be incorporated into the Creed. These must be the 
concern of the Church just as the State must be allowed to make 
its own terms as to the holding of property and the registration of 
marriages. To which category does the Prayer Book Measure 
belong ? The difficulty, of course, is that such matters have been 
for centuries the joint concern of Church and State, and that, on 
the whole, sharp conflicts between the two have been avoided. 
The preliminary steps were taken by both. The King issued 
Letters of Business to the Convocations authorising them to 
consider the matter, and the final answer is contained in the 
Prayer Book Measures. The Church can hardly be accused of 
hurry. The Letters of Business were issued in 1906, and more 
than twenty years elapsed before the answer was given. Even if 
we subtract five years on account of the war, we have quite 
fifteen years, not only for the debates and decisions in Convoca- 
tion and the Church Assembly, but for general discussion in 
parochial church councils, ruridecanal and diocesan conferences, 
and informal gatherings. In fact, the consideration was so careful, 
and so fraught with prayer, that a prominent Church dignitary 
went so far as to claim infallibility, and to say that it must be the 
will of God that the Measure should pass. All this long thought 
and prayer did affect profoundly the mind of the Church, and 
many of those who voted for the Measure, whether in synod, 
conference, or the Church Assembly itself, did so mainly because 
the bishops invited them to do so, and because they felt that those 
who were responsible had devoted so much thought and prayer 
to the matter. In July 1927 the Assembly gave its approval by 
517 votes to 133, and in April 1928 the revised Measure was 
carried by 396 to 153. Now, in analysing these figures, it must 
be clearly borne in mind that many voted ‘aye’ out of loyalty to 
the bishops, and from a feeling that by doing so a real chance of 
bringing peace to the Church would be secured. Many were by 
no means enamoured of some of the changes. 

Whatever can be said to weaken the effect of the decision, 
there is no doubt that a considerable majority of the Assembly 
wished the Measure to pass, and regretted the action of the House 
of Commons in rejecting it twice. Has the Church, then, spoken 
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with a voice that is authoritative and unmistakable ? It is diffi- 
cult to see what more it could have done. What is the good of the 
responsible organisations—in the parish, the rural deanery, the 
diocese, the province, the nation—if they cannot express the 
mind of the Church on a grave question? This is a very natural 
line of argument, but is it wholly fair? The Church of England is 
a very old body ; very many of its members are conservative and 
slow to adapt themselves to the machinery, much of it so recent, 
for giving expression to their wishes. Are we sure that a majority 
really desire the new Prayer Book to be authorised ? ‘ General 
councils ’ themselves, we are told in Article XXI., ‘ may err, and 
sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining unto God.’ 
Why? Because ‘they be an assembly of men whereof all be 
not governed with the Spirit and Word of God.’ The Vincentian 
‘formula would probably be indorsed by most Churchmen, Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est. But to get the 
general consent, implied by ab omnibus, it has always been sup- 
posed that something more than formal councils is necessary. 
The rank and file must agree, and such agreement cannot be got 
quickly. Is, then, the Church Assembly so representative that it 
may fairly be said to give the voice of the Church without mis- 
take? In The Times of January 8, 1929, Sir Lewis Dibdin makes 
the following statement: ‘As one who has been throughout 
identified with the business of the Church Assembly, I think, and 
I hope I am justified in saying, that we do represent the most 
instructed laymen of the Church of England ; but that we repre- 
sent that laity as a whole is simply not a fact.’ Broadly speaking, 
this statement is very possibly correct, though I regard it as a 
grave drawback to the Assembly that the universities are not 
directly represented in it. There are obvious difficulties. in the 
way of such representation, but I think they could be overcome, 
The Assembly would gain greatly in weight if suitable represen- 
tation could be given to the divinity and history faculties, and 
indeed to the ordinary Church laymen holding responsible posi- 
tions in a university. 

How are the elections of laymen conducted ? By laymen only, 
but indirectly. The representatives are chosen by the diocesan 
conferences, the members of which in turn are usually elected by 
the ruridecanal conferences. The members of these latter are 
elected at the parochial church meeting, at which it is often diffi- 
cult to secure attendance. Those voting must be duly enrolled 
electors of the parish. We have, therefore, the grave drawback 
of very indirect election, with the loss of interest and of know- 
ledge which such a system must inevitably cause to the individual 
member of a parochial electoral roll. 

Is it possible to change the system? I have been told that 
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the cost of direct election would be enormous, but a legal member 
of the Church Assembly takes a different view, and writes to me 
as follows : 











































For all matters within their province the House of Laity could be made 
really democratically representative without much cost or trouble. Com- 
bine rural deaneries in groups geographically and give: one member to 
each group. The vicars and rectors with the roll and a pencil could in 
four hours once in five years receive open votes, and send into the rural 
dean the. results, and the senior rural dean would count up his return, 
The analogy is the wardens’ poll, which costs literally nothing. 


The plan outlined may not be the best for the purpose, but surely 
it must be admitted that indirect election does detract from 
representative character. The same legal friend writes to me: 


I have asked at every meeting of parochial electors or church councils 
at which I have been asked to speak if they had ever heard of the Church 
Assembly and if they could tell me who their representatives were, and 
they have never known. 


Even, however, if election were direct, the roll of electors 
would be far from complete. Considering how new the machinery 
° is, it is satisfactory that over three millions have been enrolled; 
but how many are still outside! Everyone knows the reason. 
Where the incumbent believes in the roll and takes real trouble 
to form it, a large proportion of those qualified will join. But 
there are very many cases where such belief and trouble do not 
exist, and where the roll is small and unrepresentative. Of course 
it ought not to be so. The lay Churchman ought to be earnest 
and to claim his privileges whatever his parson may be like ; but 
the fact remains that in very many cases he does not take the 
trouble. He is not one of ‘ the most instructed laymen,’ but he is 
a layman all the same, and often one who loves his Church and 
should not be ignored. We cannot be certain what his opinions 
are on this proposal, but he is probably negative or neutral rather 
than positive. The elections of clergy to Convocation, and con- 
sequentially to the Church Assembly, are not free from wire- 
pulling and party spirit, but these evils seem to be inevitable in 
all forms of democratic election. 

Let us assume, then, that the Church Assembly fairly repre- 
sents the clergy and ‘ the most instructed laymen,’ but not the 
‘laity as a whole.’ Is not this sufficient ? Certainly with regard 
to most of the questions the Assembly has to deal with : pensions, 
dilapidations, new dioceses, patronage, and so on. It would be 
impossible to wait for a sort of referendum before passing on such 
matters to Parliament. But the Prayer Book Measure is in a very 
different category. It foreshadows the first great formal change 
in our public worship since 1662. Compared with it, the Act of 
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Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872 and the new lectionaries are 
almost negligible. The archbishops have’ solemnly assured us 
that no change of doctrine is intended, but a change of emphasis 
is generally admitted. If this view had been held by all, the 
Measure would have gone to Parliament with overwhelming force, 
but it is notorious that such a claim cannot be made. A very 
large number hold that there is a change in the direction of 
medizval doctrine ; and some, on the other hand, openly state 
(I know of at least one case) that if the Measure passes they will 
join the Church of Rome. 

Parliament, therefore, was faced with a Measure most care- 
fully prepared over a long period by the bishops and a body 
representing the clergy and the most instructed laymen. Large 
numbers of keen adherents, of course, earnestly hoped they would 
pass it. Many others who were in a state of acquiescence rather 
than active support hoped the same, some because they thought 
that the passing would be the lesser of two evils. There were, 
therefore, strong reasons for ratification, and I for one frankly 
regret that they did not prevail. The House of Lords thought 
they ought to, and one gladly recognises the self-effacement of 
the Roman Catholic members who refused to vote. Judging by 
the speeches, some members of the House of Commons regarded 
themselves as arbiters in purely spiritual things, an Erastian act 
which few Churchmen would be prepared to defend. But a 
large number, far more than enough to turn the balance, were 
influenced by two considerations: the weakness of the repre- 
sentative character of the Church Assembly and the passionate 
opposition of large numbers within the Assembly and with- 
out. The vital question is, Was the House of Commons morally 
justified in so acting? There is no doubt of their legal 
competence. The question is really the same as the one I 
started with: Must the conscientious Churchman demand dis- 
establishment ? 

The full effects of disestablishment need not be described 
here, but I may mention some. The recognition of God in the 
nation and the Empire would be gravely imperilled. The Act of 
Settlement could hardly survive it, and the solemn Coronation 
Service might soon become a thing of the past. Worst of all 
would be the spiritual destitution of the country districts. The 
taking away of ancient endowments, which surely would accom- 
pany disestablishment, would be serious but not insurmountable 
in the towns. But the villages depend almost wholly on such 
endowments, and how are they to be replaced in a time of agricul- 
tural depression, when very few who live by the land have a spare 
shilling ? Generous Churchmen, who are not dependent on the 
land, cannot be expected to supply the deficiency, except at the 
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cost of seriously depleting the funds of hospitals, orphanages, and | 


Home and Foreign Missions. 

Now, all such disasters, spiritual and material, must be faced 
rather than that we should render to Cesar the things which are 
God’s. But has the crisis arisen ? Even if we disagree with the 
House of Commons, are they not morally justified in calling 
* Halt,’ when neither they nor we can be certain that the large 
majority of Churchmen desire the change and when thousands 
of earnest men and women bitterly oppose it? Let me quote 
to you the words of the Bishop of London in The London 
Diocesan Leaflet for August 1928, as reported in The Times of 
July 24, 1928: 


Let no one have his holiday spoilt by the fact that the Prayer Book 
did not pass the House of Commons. It is just an annoying set-back— 
nothing more. Perhaps the Church was not really sufficiently united to 
have deserved or used a new Prayer Book. It was no doubt the disunion 
in the Church which caused the loss of the Prayer Book. If I had beena 
Labour member and had believed that 2000 Anglo-Catholics had said they 
would not obey its directions (which they never really said in so many 
words) and that 4000 Evangelicals said they would walk out of the Church 
if it ever became compulsory, I think I should probably have voted against 


it myself. What we have to do is to produce unity (not uniformity) among 
ourselves. 


These are the words of a prominent and earnest supporter of 

the new book. In the face of them, can we say that the House of 
.Commons were so wrong that we must oppose them at all costs? 
Take an analogy, imperfect like all analogies, but I think helpful. 
A few years ago the most active—let us say, if preferred, the most 
instructed—trade unionists captured the management of their 
lodges all over the country, dictated their policy, and required 
their members to subscribe to their political fund. General 
elections, however, showed clearly that thousands of such men 
did not agree with their leaders, and voted against their policy. 
Of course they ought to have made themselves felt in opposing 
the leaders, but they were silent, perhaps lethargic, and timid. 
But Parliament stepped in to protect them, and their action can 
be justified on the ground of fair play even by those who agree 
with the policy of their leaders. Parliament is bound to protect 
all classes of His Majesty’s subjects. Are we sure that in the 
Church a large minority, or quite possibly a majority, need no 
such protection, even if many are silent and timid ? 

But I would appeal to those who are not convinced by this 
line of argument at any rate to be patient and to wait. The action 
of Parliament has changed the whole situation. We cannot 
predict with certainty what the Church Assembly would say if 
asked again to support the Measure. Still less can we state what 
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anew Assembly would do after the election of clergy in 1929 and 
of laity in 1930. 

A leading Churchman, who was until lately Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions in his county, writes to me as follows : 


There was no enthusiasm among the bulk of the laity for the new 
Prayer Book, they only acquiesced in it on the authority of the bishops 
and Church Council, and there was very earnest and strong feeling on the 
part of the minority against it. It would be childish in those circumstances 
to quarrel with the State for refusing the alteration, and it would probably 
result in a schism in the Church. 


Who has not dreamed of a reunited Church in England? A 
few years ago the dream was brighter than it is now, but we can 
surely say that, whatever the set-backs have been, the controversy 
between Church and Dissent is less bitter than it was fifty years 
ago. Is it unreasonable to think that, asperities softened, dif- 
ferences understood, fundamentals agreed to, we may see once 
more a Church of England to which the bulk of the population 
belong? If and when that happy time comes, what will our 
grandchildren think if we have parted hastily with our ancient 
heritage in the State? Think what has happened in Scotland. 
We are about to see quite three-quarters of its people reunited in 
the Established Church. I am well aware of the differences in the 
two countries. I believe that our problem is the more difficult, 
but I cannot but hope that faith and patience will solve it. Ifin 
the course of the next few years the Church becomes more united 
in demanding, and the State is resolute in refusing, a great 
change, then the disestablishment issue will be sharply raised, 
and I would not wish to shirk it ; but I feel strongly that that 
time has not yet come. 

But, even if I am right, it may well be asked, What is to be 
the next step? Can we go on in the present state of chaos when 
so many people flout all authority, and do what is right in their 
own eyes, and when to all appearance the solemn assent to the 
Book of Common Prayer made by every clergyman is so frequently 
disobeyed—‘ In public prayer and administration of the Sacra- 
ments I will use the form in the said book prescribed, and none 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority ’ ? 
Every thoughtful observer must lament the state of lawlessness 
in the Church. The bishops have generously admitted some 
share of the blame. Clergy and laity alike are by no means free 
from censure. The majesty of our law, its impartiality, its observ- 
ance, have always been the proud boast of the Englishman. We 
express our contempt of others in this regard, for example in the 
lynching which has not yet died out in the United States of 
America, and in the open flouting of the Eighteenth Amendment 
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of the Constitution. All Englishmen feel this, whatever their 
religious views may be, and there is surely a special obligation of 
obedience on those who profess and call themselves Christians, It 
was, of course, very largely to remedy this that the Prayer Book 
Measure was put forward. At last, the bishops thought, we shall 
have a pronouncement of the Church to which all will owe a 
conscientious obedience. It was this consideration mainly which 
caused many of us to support the Measure. The bishops were 


naturally expected to give advice, and they met in solemn con- 
clave late in September 1928. They issued the following state- 
ment, which, as became known afterwards, was not unanimous; 


During the present emergency and until further order be taken, the 
bishops, having in view the approval given by the Houses of Convocation 
and the Church Assembly to the proposals for deviation from, and addi- 
tions to, the book of 1662 set forth in the book of 1928, cannot regard as 
inconsistent with loyalty to the principles of the Church of England the 
use of such additions or deviations as fall within the limits of these pro- 
posals. For the same reason they must regard as inconsistent with such 
loyalty the use of any other deviations from or additions to the book of 
1662. Accordingly the bishops, in the exercise of their legal or adminis- 
trative discretion, will be guided by the proposals approved in 1928 by the 
Houses of Convocation, and by the Church Assembly, and will endeavour 
to secure that practices which are consistent neither with the book of 1662 
nor with the book of 1928 shall cease. 

Moreover, the bishops regard it as a governing principle that no depar 
ture from the book of 1662 be permitted in the public services of the 
Church unless the people, as represented in the parochial church council, 
or, in the case of the occasional offices, the parties concerned, be in agree- 
ment with the incumbent. 

Finally, in view of the whole situation, the bishops, frankly recognising 
that they are not without their share of blame in the difficulties of former 
years, appeal to their fellow Churchmen for loyal co-operation in this 
fresh endeavour to restore peace to the Church, so that the whole body 
may give itself with more whole-hearted devotion to the tasks, both at 
home and abroad, to which in the providence of God we are called at the 
present time. ’ 


I am not the only one who read these words with profound 
disappointment and unhappiness, an unhappiness which was 
increased when questions to be put to diocesan gatherings were 
sent out. Here is a typical set of headings : 
1. Bishop to be guided temporarily by the Book of 1928. 
2. No Deviations from the Book of 1662, except with People’s Consent. 
3. Provisional and exceptional use of ‘ The consecration or canon’ in 
the Alternative Order of Holy Communion, subject to Bishop's 
Conditions. 

. Bishop to regulate Reservation for the Sick in accordance with 
Rubrics in the Book of 1928. 


. Support of Bishop in stopping Practices consistent neither with 
the Book of 1662 nor with the 1928 Revision. 
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Now we have been told again and again that the law was to be 
respected. Archbishop Davidson made it clear when the Enabling 
Act was passed in 1919 that the rights of Parliament would be 
retained. The same venerated prelate stated plainly in the 
House of Lords in December 1927 that their choice in the matter 
was free. The decision of Parliament, therefore, was to be 
respected, and yet the clergy and laity were to be asked, for 
example, if the new Communion office could be authorised in 
certain cases. I am not at the moment concerned with the voting 


at the synods and conferences; it was rather surprising in 
London and Liverpool, but, speaking generally, it showed sub- 
stantial support for the proposals. I am now concerned with the 
fact that some of the questions should be asked at all. In effect 
the bishops seem to say with one voice, ‘ Respect the decision 
rejecting the new Prayer Book,’ and with another voice, ‘ Vote 
as to whether we may authorise part of the book.’ Many people 
simply cannot reconcile the two voices. I yield to none in sym- 
pathy with the bishops in their difficult position and in condemn- 
ing the vulgar abuse with which they have been assailed. I do 
not believe there was ever a period in the history of the Church of 
England when the bishops were more earnest and high-minded. 
I should be the last to question their honesty, but the apostle 
tells us to ‘ provide things honest in the sight of all men.’ The 
bishops in this, as in so many other things, have the reputation 
of the Church in their hands. I am sure that many ordinary 
laymen are gravely disturbed by their action, and I appeal to 
them humbly yet earnestly to do something which will make it 
clear to clergy and laity alike that they are not speaking with 
two voices. 

But, it will be said, is there any alternative policy? I know 
of none which really meets all the difficulties immediately. Even 
so there are some things which can be done at once. We have 
been told on high authority that most of the proposed changes 
are uncontroversial. Why should not they be passed first? I 
do not think there can be any real dispute that most of them do 
not depend on party, but are approved by a large majority of 
the Church Assembly and would be readily confirmed by 
Parliament. ; 

I do not pretend that such action would- solve the whole 
difficulty. It would not settle some of the gravest questions, and 
it was this consideration which influenced my own affirmative 
vote in the Ely Synod of 1927 and in the Church Assembly of | 
1928. Very many others were affected in the same way, and 
some would have voted ‘aye,’ though not liking the book, if 
they had thought that such action would bring peace to the 
Church. A partial solution, however, is surely better than none. 
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It would go far to do away with the reproach of lawlessness, law- 
lessness if you like on minor points; but who can treat law in 
watertight compartments ? You begin by leaving out an exhor- 
tation. You go on to use unauthorised prayers, and then, as 
recently in a famous church, a hymn is substituted for the Te 
Deum, and the historic service of the Church of England begins to 
disappear. The new Prayer Book regulates all this kind of thing, 
and an affirmation of its agreed parts by Church and State would 
bring relief to many a conscience. But it is said that many an 
earnest priest would refuse to obey. Obey what? The changes 
would be permissive, not obligatory. He can, if he prefers, obey 
the voice of Church and State in 1662 rather than that of 1929. 
So far the bishops as a whole have refused to adopt this policy. 
It is difficult for them to go back now, but, after their generous 
admission of partial blame for the crisis, I do not despair of their 
making such a sacrifice. There would be no loss of principle if 
they believe that Parliament had the moral right, though not 
necessarily the wisdom, to say ‘ halt.’ This right is acknowledged 
by some of the bishops, I hope an increasing number. 

If, however, the course suggested is thought to be impossible, 
is there no other way of legalising the changes? A friend of 
mine has suggested that it may be possible to proceed by canon. 
The Convocations would apply to the King for a licence authoris- 
ing them to publish a book with supplementary prayers and 
alternatives, making it clear that the changes would be those 
agreed upon in the Church Assembly, and not objected to by 
Parliament. On the Prime Minister presumably would rest the 
gtave responsibility of advising the Sovereign on this point. If 
he were satisfied that the changes were generally accepted, the 
argument that in agreeing he would be flouting Parliament 
would lose most of its effect. Parliament is surely not anxious to 
grieve the consciences of the clergy unnecessarily. There are 
large numbers who would gladly accept the decision of the Con- 
vocations. The laity, on the other hand, would feel that their 
representatives in the Church Assembly had agreed, and that 
Parliament had not objected. I cannot be sure that this solution 
would be the best, but I put it forward for consideration. 

After such a Measure had. been passed, the large majority of 
clergy of the Church of England would be law-abiding ; but there 
would remain for many two vital questions : the alternative Com- 
munion office and reservation. I find it hard to believe that 
many priests would insist on using the former if the bishops 
discouraged it. The present office is Catholic, and has been used 
by all parties for centuries. Reservation is in a different category, 
and, by the admission of all, the real crux of the problem. 

§ Reservation, in certain cases, has been sanctioned for many 
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years by some bishops. By what right? Every bishop is said 
to have a jus liturgicum in his own diocese, but such jus is carefully 
circumscribed in the Prayer Book which all have promised to 
obey. In the section headed ‘Concerning the Service of the 
Church ’ the power of interpreting the rubrics is given to the 
bishop, and, in case he is in doubt, to the archbishop, but he has 
no power whatever to override a rubric. It has been claimed that 
reservation is lawful under the present Prayer Book. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this can be so when one reads the sixth rubric at 
the end of the Communion office, and the third rubric after the 
office for the Communion of the Sick ; but if a bishop can honestly 
interpret the rubrics in this way, he is justified in sanctioning 
reservation, and presumably making rules with regard to it. 
Some, I could not say most, of those who practise reservation 
would be satisfied with permission to take the elements, conse- 
crated the same day, to the sick who could not be present in the 
church. Such a permission would probably be legalised without 
undue delay. For the rest I have no immediate relief to suggest. 
One can only for the moment leave the matter in statu quo with 
all the difficulties which have been inherent in it for the past fifty 
years. The fact of so leaving it surely does not prevent all action 
to make the large majority of the clergy law-abiding. 

I would emphasise the words ‘ for the moment.’ This grave 
question and others cannot be left indefinitely in doubt. I, 
therefore, cordially welcome the suggestion of the bishops that a 
committee representing both bodies should be appointed at a 
convenient opportunity to re-examine the relations between 
Church and State. Such a large number of the clergy, and the 
instructed laity, hold that the present arrangement is unsatisfac- 
tory, that it is important by careful discussion to see if any 
modification can be made. The committee would find most 
helpful evidence in the recent history of the Church of Scotland. 
Iam not, of course, assuming that the two cases are identical, 
but in both the ideal to be aimed at must be an unhampered 
Church in a friendly State. 

The Bishop of Durham pleads for ‘ Disestablishment by Con- 
sent.’ Is it really likely that such consent will be given at the 
present time by members of the Church? I am sure that many 
thousands would oppose it with all their force. The Bishop 
surely underrates the seriousness of disendowment when he says, 
‘The worst result that need be anticipated is that the process of 
combining contiguous parishes (which has been for some while 
proceeding on a large scale) would be expedited and extended.’ 
The removal of men of culture and spirituality from the villages 
has already proved disastrous, necessary though it has been from 
the lack of men and money, and the process should certainly not 
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be ‘ expedited and extended.’ One cannot believe that the very 
Church Assembly which voted for the new Prayer Book would 
‘consent ’ to disestablishment and disendowment. 

The subject bristles with difficulties, and no one can be 
certain that he is viewing it rightly. One can only try to be dis- 
passionate. Party divisions on such a matter must do more 
harm than good. All men of good-will, whether in the Church or 
not, can help to solve the problem by restraint and sympathy. 
There are very many who will think long and earnestly before they 
feel it right to break the historic link which binds Church and 
State together. 

D. H. S. CRANAGE. 
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A HUNDRED years ago there was not a European in the vast 
territory comprised to-day in the State of Western Australia, an 
area extending over one-third of the Australian continent. The 
only inhabitants were a sprinkling of ill-fed, almost naked abori- 
ginalnomads. In Junenext Western Australia, with a prosperous 
and progressive European population of over 400,000, more 
than 98 per cent. of whom are British, is commemorating the 
arrival from England of the first batch of settlers. To all inte- 
rested in the migration of British people and the expansion and 
development of the Empire there is no more fascinating and 
encouraging story than the trials, disappointments and heroism 
of those early settlers who strove to make homes for themselves 
and their families in country they found a wilderness. Their 
ultimate success should be a stimulating example to present-day 
migrants. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century Portuguese 
and Dutch navigators sailed along the western shores of what, 
after Tasman’s voyage in 1644, became known as New Holland. 
It was an unknown land, and to the men who sailed those un- 
charted seas looked sandy, barren and inhospitable. Probably 
the first Europeans to die in New Holland, or, as it is to-day, 
Western Australia, were two marooned sailors from the Batavia, 
a Dutch ship that in 1629 when voyaging to the Dutch East 
Indies struck a reef in a storm and was wrecked on the Abrolbos 
Islands, off the north-west coast. Between 200 and 300 survivors 
reached land. Food supplies and other necessaries were salvaged. 
The commander of the Batavia, Francois Pelsart, as a forlorn 
hope sailed for Java in an open boat to seek help. The refugees 
on the islands included sailors, soldiers and ordinary passengers, 
and in Pelsart’s absence there occurred a series of sensationally 
dramatic events. The supercargo, Jerome Cornelius, organised 
amutiny. He claimed that the Batavia could be refloated, and 
his idea was to start in her a career of piracy. A hundred and 
twenty of those who refused to participate in the mutiny were 
murdered. A republic was proclaimed. Gaudy clothes and 
brilliant uniforms were obtained from a chest of merchandise, 
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and, arrayed in these, Cornelius and his chief accomplices strutted 
about and boasted of the wonderful deeds they were about to 
accomplish. Attempts to refloat the Batavia failed. Prior to 
the mutiny the survivors had spread over three islands. On one 
of these islands a soldier, Webbye Hays, organised resistance, and 
some survivors of the massacres on the other islands escaped to 
him. Hays entrenched his party, which numbered forty-five men, 
and successfully beat off various assaults of the mutineers. Bya 
ruse he captured Cornelius. In the meantime Pelsart achieved 
what seemed almost impossible. After an amazing voyage he 
reached Java. He had been absent three months, when he 
returned with a relief ship. The vessel was sighted and boarded 
by Hays, who conveyed the surprising news to Pelsart that the 
would-be pirates were then on their way to seize the ship by 
stratagem. Some of the mutineers were allowed to come on 
board and were seized. Soon after the rest surrendered. Cor- 
nelius and others prominent amongst them had their hands 
chopped off and were then executed. Two of the conspirators 
met with possibly a worse fate, though it was meant for clemency. 
They were set on shore on the mainland, and so far as is known 
were the first white inhabitants of Western Australia. Dutch 
vessels sent later to the locality were instructed to grant passages 
home to these two criminals, but they were never heard of again. 
They must have perished of thirst or have fallen victims to the 
savagery of the blacks. 

The first Briton to visit Western Australia was Dampier, a 
scion of a well-known Somerset family. That fascinating 
adventurer, buccaneer, explorer, scientist and author twice 
visited the western shores of New Holland about the end of the 
seventeenth century. He was the first to describe kangaroos, 
of which he quaintly tells us: ‘ As to their legs; for these they 
have very short forelegs, but go jumping upon them.’ He paints 
anything but an attractive picture of the inhabitants, whom he 
considers ‘ the miserablest people in the world ’—a summing-up 
that is not far wrong. 

It was the fear of annexation by the French of the western 
portion of the Australian continent that brought about the first 
settlement by the British of Western Australia. A hundred 
years ago the population of all Australia was but 58,000. The 
first settlers in Eastern Australia had arrived at Botany Bay in 
1788, and forty-one years later of the 58,000 persons then in 
Australia some 40,000 were grouped together in Sydney and its 
hinterland. The remaining 18,000 were in Tasmania. A feeling 
of uneasiness existed amongst the authorities as to whether these 
two isolated communities constituted an effective occupation of a 


great island continent as large as all the countries of Europe 
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exclusive of Russia. That Australia possessed immense agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth was recognised. Explorers had 
returned from the interior with accounts of many hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of rich lands awaiting settlement ; 
Captain McArthur had proved that the climate and natural 
grasses were well adapted for sheep and had taken the first 
consignment of wool to England; and large seams of excellent 
coal had been discovered at Newcastle. Various French expedi- 
tions to explore the Australian coasts, especially to the south and 
west, gave rise to suspicions. Napoleon had cast covetous eyes 
towards the new continent, and it was clear that French ambitions 
in that direction were not extinguished. During many subsequent 
years the eyes of French statesmen were kept fixed on Australia. 
Lord John Russell, who was Secretary of State for the Colonies 
from 1839 to 1841, records that during his term of office a gentle- 
man attached to the French Government called upon him and 
asked what part of Australia was claimed by Great Britain. The 
firm reply was, ‘ The whole.’ 

Finally, the Secretary of State, Lord Bathurst, sent instruc- 
tions to Sydney to the Governor, General Darling, which resulted 
in the occupation on Christmas Day, 1826, of King George’s 
Sound (near Albany, at the extreme southern end of Western 
Australia) by a detachment of soldiers under Major Lockyer 
together with twenty-four convicts. It was evidently merely a 
military station; no attempt was made towards establishing a 
permanent settlement. For some reason never clearly explained, 
the troops and convicts after a brief term were withdrawn. 
Captain James Stirling, of H.M.S. Success, whilst at Sydney had 
sent a letter to General Darling dated December 14, 1826, suggest- 
ing the necessity of immediately seizing a possession on the 
western side of the continent near Swan River. He pressed the 
importance of doing so as ‘ we have one French vessel of war with 
objects not clearly understood and one American vessel of war 
also in the neighbourhood seeking a place for settlement.’ General 
Darling, in a despatch to Lord Bathurst, reported that he had 
agreed to Captain Stirling’s suggestion as it was important that 
‘so advantageous a position should not be taken advantage of by 
the French.’ 

Captain Stirling during March and April 1827 explored the 
south-west coast of Western Australia. He examined the Swan 
River, on which Perth, the beautifully situated capital, now 
stands. The French some twenty-six years previously had gone 
up the river and had reported on it favourably. Stirling also was 
agreeably impressed with the locality as most suitable for settle- 
ment because of the superiority of the soil, the comparatively 
open nature of the country, the presence of fresh-water springs, 
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and the benefits of water carriage that the river conferred, 
Flinders in 1814 had applied the name ‘ Australia ’ to the whole 
continent, and it was generally adopted. Little or no notice 
was taken of a proposal of Captain Stirling that Western Australia 
should be called ‘Hesperia’ as indicating a country looking 
towards the setting sun. Perhaps, in relation to a new land, it 
was thought that the setting sun was less worthy of notice than 
the rising sun, with its call to work. 

General Darling pressed the Home Government to establish a 
settlement as soon as possible. The Colonial Office referred the 
reports to the Admiralty, where the idea was coldly received, 
The Secretary of the Admiralty expressed the opinion that even 
if the western part of Australia should fall into the hands of 
France or America ‘ it would be a long series of years before they 
could give our other colonies much annoyance.’ Soon after there 
was a reconstruction of the British Cabinet which caused a change 
in the Colonial Office, and also, happily, a change of policy. The 
new Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Horace Twiss, was a 
personal friend of Captain Stirling, who in a letter to him described 
Western Australia as ‘the land out of all that I have seen in 
various quarters of the world that possesses the greatest natural 
attractions,’ He urged settlement, as otherwise it would be 
taken by the French. About this time proposals were made bya 
British syndicate—of which the prime mover was Mr. Thomas 
Peel, a relative of Sir Robert Peel—to send out and settle 10,000 
British people in the neighbourhood of Swan River. An area of 
4,000,000 acres was asked for. The Government thought the 
scheme too ambitious, and made proposals for its modification. 
The syndicate would only be allowed 1,000,000 acres. Conse- 
quently the project was abandoned, as the members thought that 
in these circumstances it could not be a success. Mr. Peel 
disagreed with his fellow-members and continued negotiations on 
his own account. Other similar proposals were advanced, but 
were not favoured by the Government. 

A warship in charge of Captain Fremantle visited the Swan 
River under instructions, and on May 2, 1829, a party was 
landed and formal possession taken of the west coast of New 
Holland. The Government had also officially authorised Cap- 
tain Stirling to proceed with a scheme of settlement. This he 
did. He secured stores and all necessary supplies, also selected 
civil officers to assist in the control of the colony. The descen- 
dants of many of those officials to-day constitute families of 
consequence. The grandson of Mr. Peter Brown, who was chosen 
in England to be the first Colonial Secretary, was a few years ago 
Colonial Secretary in the Government of Sir James Mitchell. 
Descendants of the Surveyor-General, John Septimus Roe, also 
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of the Colonial Chaplain, Rev. J. B. Wittenoom, and of the 
Government Botanist, James Drummond, and of many others of 
the early settlers, occupy positions of considerable consequence 
at the present time. Even in our democratic days the social 
status of descendants of early settlers has been well maintained. 
Captain Stirling, as Lieutenant-Governor of the proposed settle- 
ment, sailed from Plymouth on February 6, 1829, in the Parmelia, 
a vessel of 449 tons. In addition to officials he had on board 
the first band of colonists with their families. The Parmelia’s 


_passengers were carefully selected, and in addition to those men- 


tioned included a storekeeper, three artificers, and two doctors 
(one of the doctors was accidentally drowned with his eldest 
daughter when the vessel called at Cape Town). H.M.S. Sulphur 
was despatched with a detachment of the 63rd Regiment for the 
security and protection of the colonists. The Parmelia arrived 
at her destination on June 1, and a week later the Sulphur, 
which was a slow sailer, put in an appearance. 

The new arrivals landed and occupied Garden Island. It was 
not until some weeks later that they transferred to the mainland, 
and the foundations were formally laid of the towns of Fremantle, 
at the mouth of the Swan, and Perth, the proposed capital, on 
one of the picturesque lake-like expansions of the river. The 
two towns were some twelve miles apart. The Parmelia was 
followed by other vessels that landed groups of settlers and 
supplies. Captain Stirling in a despatch reported that the total 
permanent residents of the colony at the end of 1829 was 850. 

The settlers had a terrific struggle. For many months 
practically all their subsistence came from overseas. Fish and 
game were plentiful, but there was so much work to do they 
could afford but little time to indulge in the sport of getting 
either. In those days of sailing ships there were long and tire- 
some waits for the arrival of vessels with necessaries and with 
news from home. Little was known of the land, the climate, 
the seasons, and the capabilities of the soil in the way of pro- 
duction. Knowledge of the country had to be learned slowly, 
and often mistakes had been made that involved serious losses as 
well as bitter disappointments. Seed that had been sown produced 
nothing. The unexplored and unknown interior was associated 
with doubts and even vague fears. It was a ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson’ existence. Life was not easy or happy. The only 
homes were rude shelters. Many of the migrants came from 
county families. Their wives and children had been tenderly 
reared, and they themselves were ill fitted for the rough work 
of pioneers. It was the middle of the southern hemisphere 
winter when they arrived. Captain Stirling speaks of exposure 
to boisterous winds and rain, but adds that privations were 
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borne with cheerfulness and overcome with proper spirit. A 
beginning was made with cultivation. It was found that vege. 
tables, corn, vines, and various fruit trees grew luxuriously. 
Cattle, pigs, and other stock flourished. True, trouble was 
occasioned through the stock wandering into inaccessible swamp 
country and becoming wild, a difficulty that continued until 
fences were erected. Gradually gardens were made, better 
homes erected, tracks were cut through the bush, and improved 
means of communication established by land and water between 
the members of the little community. A church was established, 
the Legislative Council and the Executive Council were instituted, 
and a form of government came into existence. In addition to 
the Perth and Fremantle communities, settlements were formed 
at Albany, Augusta, and Busselton on the coast. There were 
grave mistakes of administration from the outset. One was the 
granting of huge areas of land in accessible localities that either 
were not at all or only nominally utilised. This land was kept 
locked up by the holders in the hope of settlement increasing its 
value. New arrivals were thus compelled to go further back and 
work their land at a disadvantage. 

Far distant as the settlers were from the great world, they 
endeavoured to keep up old customs and ceremonies. State and 
dignity were observed at meetings of the Legislative Council. 
One member, George Fletcher Moore, in his published diary 
describes how the members attended wearing either full naval 
and military uniform or the official dress of their respective 
offices. There was quite a display of swords, gold braid and lace. 
Even quarrels were settled by duelling, which had not then 
disappeared from the British Isles. Three years after the 
foundation of the colony rivalry in the literary staff of a local 
periodical culminated in a formal challenge. A duel with pistols 
followed between two of the contributors, a Scotch lawyer named 
Clark and a merchant named Johnstone. Johnstone was wounded 
and died within twelve hours. To-day in the library of Parlia- 
ment House, Perth, there is a small four-page leaflet in manuscript 
closely and neatly written. It bears the heading ‘ Western 
Australian Chronicle and Perth Gazette, 25 April, 1831.’ The price 
is given at 3s. 6d. per number. It is a copy of the first newspaper 
issued, but the publication did not survive more than a few 
issues. It was a successor to this paper, the Inquisitor, that 
brought about the fatal duel, and the duel was evidently equally 
fatal to the Inquisitor, which soon after also came to a sudden 
end. 

Few in number though the aborigines were—one estimate was 
that there were not more than 1000 within a radius of 100 miles 
from Perth—they came to be a source of annoyance and some 
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anxiety. For a time they were friendly and were rewarded with 
gifts of food and such delicacies as sugar, previously unknown to 
them. They soon degenerated into mere beggars, hung round 
settlements, abandoned hunting and fishing, and when kind- 
hearted settlers found that it was impossible to go on feeding 
them as it would be too great a tax on their slender resources, 
they became thieves. Food was stolen and stock killed. This 
led to bad feeling. Outrages and murders of settlers by blacks 
led to reprisals and counter-reprisals. A body of natives became 
bold enough in 1830 to attack Perth. Sir James Stirling proposed 
bringing a number of Hottentots from South Africa to act as 
police to keep the natives in check, a proposal that was never 
given effect to. The Australian aborigine is of a very low order of 
intelligence, but amongst the natives at that time was one of those 
rare exceptions, a leader or chief named Yagan. He was young, 
of exceptionally fine physique, commanding presence, absolutely 
fearless, and possessed of influence amongst his fellows. He was 
known to have participated in several attacks on settlers. When 
he was captured in 1832 the Executive Council decided to im- 
prison him on Carnac Island in charge of a well-known philan- 
thropist whose mission was to endeavour to persuade him to help 
to bring about friendship between the two races. Yagan was 
interested, listened attentively to all that was suggested, asked 
questions, engaged in friendly arguments, and after some time 
the good man reported that he felt he was creating a favourable 
impression. Vigilance was relaxed. Yagan, with some other 
imprisoned natives, escaped in a boat to the mainland and joined 
his tribe in the wilds of the bush. This achievement enhanced his 
reputation amongst his followers. He became more troublesome 
and more daring than ever. Finally, he and two other native 
leaders, Midgegooroo and Munday, were outlawed and a reward 
offered for them dead or alive. Settlers continued to be murdered. 
Midgegooroo was captured and publicly shot in front of the Perth 
gaol. Yagan, whom contemporary writers referred to as ‘ the 
Wallace of the Aborigines,’ led a hunted existence, but acts of 
chivalry are recorded to his credit. He is said to have helped to 
save the burning home of a settler whilst there was a price on his 
head. A certain amount of sympathy was felt for him even 
amongst those who suffered from his depredations. Whilst 
outlawed he travelled with a bodyguard, and occasionally came 
into contact with Europeans. 

George Fletcher Moore relates how he met him. They argued 
about the respective rights and the wrongs of the whites and the 
blacks, and Moore, who was a lawyer, admits that Yagan had the 
best of the argument. Finally, Yagan and some members of the 


tribe were in the company of two Europeans, boys. The 
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whole party were quite friendly, when the elder of the boys 


suddenly and treacherously shot Yagan in the back, and was | 


himself immediately killed by the other natives. There was but 
little more trouble with the aborigines, though a year or so later 
a military expedition had to be sent against one of the tribes, 
What became known as ‘ The Battle of Pinjaira’ ensued. Num 
bers of the blacks were killed, but the soldiers did not escape 
unscathed. The white casualties included the leader, Captain 
Ellis, who succumbed to his wounds. As is commonly the case 
when dealing with savage races, the policy of leniency as first 
adopted was misinterpreted by the natives as due to fear, and s6 
compelled the taking of stern measures. After that, though 
individual settlers were occasionally murdered, the natives never 
became really troublesome. 

The earliest explorations of the settlers were of the sources of 
the Canning, Swan, and Helena Rivers, that were found to rise 
in the Darling Range a short distance from the sea. Later the 
Darling Range was crossed. It was regarded as a wonderful 
achievement when in February 1831 Captain Bannister and party 
made their way overland from Perth to St. George’s Sound, 
despite many dangers and great difficulties. Some years later 
valuable exploratory work was done by Captain (afterwards Sir) 
George Grey, who thus commenced his distinguished career as an 
Empire builder. Whilst it is true that Western Australia is part 
of a continent, yet until the completion of the trans-Australia 
railway in 1917 the community settled there were as completely 
isolated as if they lived on an island. Many hundreds of miles.of 
arid, uninhabited, and inhospitable country separated them from 
the people of Eastern Australia. The first to travel by land 
between Eastern and Western Australia was E. J. Eyre, after 
wards Governor of Jamaica. Leaving Adelaide with an explora- 
tion expedition in 1841 with the intention of examining Lake 
Torrens, he was compelled to abandon his intention through 
shortage of water. He sent back the majority of his party, and 
then started on the bold, indeed reckless, attempt of crossing the 
continent accompanied by only one white companion, Baxter, 
and three blacks. They travelled along the coast. When neara 
place now known as Eyre’s Sandpatch, on the shores of the Great 
Australian Bight, two of the natives murdered Baxter and went 
away with most of the provisions. The writer when in that 
locality many years ago was told by one of the oldest of the very 
few European residents that blacks who remembered the affair 
informed him that both the murderers when returning eastwards 
to their own country were themselves killed by tribes who had 
found. them trespassing on their hunting grounds. All the move- 
ments of the surviving white man and his solitary black companion 
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_ were followed and watched from a distance by the natives. It 
is a waterless country, and Eyre was seen by them in the early 
mornings going round with a sponge and collecting dew from the 
leaves of bushes or wherever else it rested. They were waiting 
for him to die of thirst. Unconscious of the vigilant eyes that 
were ever fixed on him from the vegetation of distant sandhills, 
Eyre, with little food and little water, struggled on for days and 
days, covering hundreds of miles of the dreary coast country. 
When almost at the last extremity and he had abandoned hope, 
he awoke one morning and to his surprise and delight saw a 
whaler at anchor in one of the bays of the bight. Help was 
readily accorded to the explorer, and after he had rested and 
teplenished his supplies he was able to complete what was the 
first, and also the most remarkable, of the overland journeys 
across the continent. 

After the colony had been some six or seven years established 
ageneral spirit of despondency came over the settlers. They were 
not getting rich. In fact, in actual money they were much 
poorer than when they landed. There was no access to any 
outside market for what they produced, and a system of barter 

-existed amongst them. The educational facilities for their 
children were very inadequate. The day-Greams of success that 
the settlers indulged in before they left England had not 
materialised. There was no prospect of their going back to visit 
telatives and display the reward of their enterprise and courage 
in having bravely faced life in a new land. Many had indeed 
returned, but they did so with a feeling that they had made a 
mistake and that the colony had failed badly. They had left for 
ever. Those who remained in Western Australia were mostly 
there because they had not the means to get away. Many were 
in a state of despair, and the community was drifting into the 
condition of ‘ the world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ In 1836 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, before a committee of the House of 
Commons on waste lands, spoke of Western Australia as follows : 


That colony which was founded with a general hope in this country, 
amongst very intelligent persons of all descriptions, that it would be a 
most prosperous colony, has all but perished. It has not quite perished, 
but the population is a great deal less than the number of emigrants ; it 
has been a diminishing population since its foundation. The greater part 
of the capital that was taken out (and that was very large) has disappeared 
altogether, and a great proportion of the labourers taken out (and they 
were a very considerable number) have emigrated a second time to Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales ! 


Difficulty was experienced by the colonists in getting labour. 
Indentured labour brought from England did not prove satis- 
factory. Letters written by settlers contain frequent references 
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to the presumption of servants, who in a new country acted as 
though they felt that Jack was as good as his master. Complaints 
were also common of the drinking habits of the labouring class, 
Without labour development was practically at a standstill, 
Originally many settlers were influenced in going to Western 
Australia because it was distinctly stipulated that no convicts 
would be sent there. Two years after the arrival of the first 
settlers a few residents proposed the introduction of convicts, but 
the idea met with general opposition, and even excited indigna- 
tion. A change in public opinion gradually came about as to the 
advisableness of making the colony a penal settlement. 

Finally, in response to the request of the majority of the 
residents, Western Australia in 1849 was constituted a penal 
colony. During the previous twenty years progress had been 
slow, and the total European population had only advanced to 
about 5000. There were but 7240 acres under crop, of which 
about half was wheat, and the colony had 134,000 sheep, 12,000 
cattle, 2635 horses, and 3120 pigs. In 1850 the first convicts 
arrived. In a despatch the Secretary of State declared the 
intention of the Home Government to send out free persons equal 
in number to the convicts. Accordingly, with each batch of 
convicts were sent a number of pensioners to act as a guard, and 
the pensioners brought with them their wives and families, thus 
making an acceptable addition to the little community of free 
people. The pensioners were given grants of land, and by other 
inducements large numbers of them were persuaded to become 
permanent residents. An immediate improvement in the colony’s 
affairs resulted from the presence of convicts. It meant a con- 
siderable expenditure of public money, a vigorous public works 
policy, the construction of roads and bridges, the erection of 
Government buildings that were an ornament to the capital, an 
improved market for local produce, and better means of com- 
munication with England. There was also an increase in the 
number of freeimmigrants. In the eighteen years that the colony 
was used as a penal settlement the total number of malefactors 
sent there was 9731, all males. The idea of despatching female 
convicts was talked of, but not proceeded with. Dr. Battye in 
his valuable history of Western Australia says that the passage 
of time has proved that whatever moral taint existed was merely 
evanescent in character. It cannot be questioned that, as he 
points out, crime, serious or otherwise, has never been an out- 
standing feature in Western Australia. 

Speaking generally, the convicts were well behaved. Now 
and again there were attempts of individuals to escape, but rarely 
were they successful. One of the most remarkable was that of a 
prisoner who disappeared into the bush and, living the life of an 
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aborigine, actually travelled overland along the coast to Adelaide. 
It was an amazing feat of courage and endurance. He deserved, 
perhaps, the freedom he sought because of what he had accom- 
plished, but in Adelaide he was recognised and brought back to 
Western Australia by sea. He lived to become a well-to-do and 
highly respected business man of Perth, and died some years ago, 
having reached a considerable age. Indeed, many of the con- 
victs who remained in Western Australia redeemed their past 
and by industry and enterprise acquired wealth and became useful 
citizens. Numbers of the convicts were Irish political prisoners, 
idealists whom millions in Ireland and America spoke of as 
patriots. Many of the men engaged in the Wexford Rebellion of 
1798 and the later troubles of Robert Emmett’s time were sent to 
New South Wales, whilst several of those concerned in the Young 
Ireland movement of 1848, including William Smith O’Brien and 
John Mitchell, were sent to Tasmania, but convicted Fenians of 
1867 were transported to Western Australia. As John Mitchell 
and others escaped from Tasmania with the connivance of local 
residents and assisted by American sympathisers, equally success- 
ful escapes from Western Australia were organised a generation 
later. The most sensational of the escapes of Fenian prisoners 
was effected through John Collins, who came to Perth and 
represented himself as an American tourist travelling for pleasure. 
He was received in a friendly way and became popular. In 
particular, he cultivated the acquaintance of convict officials and 
police authorities. Collins was a prominent member of the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, his real name being John R. Breslin, 
and at one time he was chief hospital warder in the Irish prison 
from which the Fenian leader, James Stephens, escaped. When 
Breslin was hobnobbing with Western Australian officials there 
was a reward offered from the British authorities for information 
leading to his arrest. An American vessel, the Catalpa, was 
employed to cruise off the coast, and a number of the Fenian 
prisoners succeeded in getting on board. A steamer was armed 
and sent out by the Western Australian authorities to demand 
the return of the escaped men. Captain Antony, of the Catalpa, 
ran up the American flag. She was outside territorial waters. 
Nothing could be done, and the Catalpa sailed away. One of the 
Fenians who escaped was John Boyle O’Reilly, who subsequently 
became well known as a writer in the United States. He was the 
author of a book entitled Moondyne Joe, the story of a convict in 
Western Australia who escaped into the interior, lived with the 
blacks, found gold and became wealthy. There was in it the 
prophetic suggestion of the great gold deposits which were 
subsequently discovered. 

There is a story current among old residents of Western 
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Australia that long before the discovery of gold was officially 
reported it was found by a convict, one of a gang, when engaged 
in opening up country considerably east of Northam. The 
discovery was treated lightly, and in fact concealed by the 
authorities. One of the reasons given for the concealment was 
the fear that if alluvial gold was found in great quantities the 
convicts would become excited, and there was not a sufficient 
force to control them, especially as even the men guarding them 
would be affected by the gold fever and go off to the diggings, 
Chaos might then ensue. Residents of high repute confidently 
testify to the accuracy of the story. The gold discoveries of 
Ballarat and Bendigo, in Victoria, aroused public attention, and 
whilst hundreds of men from the west went to try their luck 
there, others in the colony began prospecting. In 1862 the 
Government engaged E. H. Hargraves, a mining man of high 
repute, to prospect for six months. At the end of that time he 
teported that gold in any quantity would never be found in 
Western Australia, a prediction that subsequently was found to 
be fallacious. He read a paper before the Royal Geological 
Society, London, and it was accepted by many geologists of 
experience that, despite an occasional ‘colour’ reported as 
having been found, the western third of the Australian continent 
was non-auriferous. 

The first gold rush of consequence was to the Kimberley 
district in the north, a tropical locality that at a later date 
was the scene of Louis de Rougemont’s supposed adventures. 
Gold was reported officially to have been found there. About 
500 ounces had been discovered when a goldfield was proclaimed. 
Thousands of men flocked from all parts of Australia; a few of 
them were suitably equipped, but most of them were ill prepared 
for the work beforethem. The field failed to come up to expecta- 
tions.: Water had to be carted many miles, in the absence of 
proper sanitary precautions disease broke out amongst the 
miners, and eventually the work had to be abandoned. In all 
the district produced only about 70,000/, worth of gold. The 
rush had, however, the good effect of bringing from the eastern 
States experienced prospectors who continued the search for gold. 
They were ignorant of science and knew nothing of geologists’ 
opinions, and even if they did would have treated them with 
contempt. Finds were made that created temporary excitement. 
In a north-west township a stone was picked up by a boy to throw 
ata bird. He noticed the stone was yellow, and it was found on 
investigation to be a nugget of gold. The local resident magis- 
trate, in common with the rest of the people of the township, lost 
his head in the excitement. He rushed to the telegraph station, 
and when writing a telegram to the Governor, Sir Frederick 
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Broome, was interrupted. Not realising that the message was 
unfinished, he later hastily signed it without reading it and 
handed it to the attendant to be despatched immediately. In 
due course the telegram reached Government House, and read : 
‘T have the honour to report to your Excellency that this morning 
a boy picked up a stone to throw at a bird, R-- R——, Resident 
Magistrate.’ That was all this cryptic message contained. The 
puzzled Governor promptly replied : ‘ And what happened to the 
bird ? ’ 

The Yilgram and Pilbarra goldfields were proclaimed in 1888 
and the Murchison goldfields a couple of years later. It was not 
until the discovery of the Coolgardie goldfields in 1892 and the 
subsequent opening up of the richness of the surrounding districts 
that the attention of the mining and speculative public of the 
world was focussed on the development of Western Australia’s 
auriferous wealth. Bayley and Ford, two prospectors who had 
Southern Cross as their base, were probably the first to discover 
alluvial gold at Fly Flat, Coolgardie, but there is good reason to 
believe that the reef that became known as Bayley’s Reward was 
actually discovered by three young men named Talbot, Fosser, 
and Baker. These three had been working on a mine at Southern 
Cross, when a strike occurred and they became unemployed. 
Inexperienced though they were in prospecting, they decided to 
follow the tracks of Bayley and Ford, and so reached Fly Flat. 
Accidentally they discovered a rich reef outcropping and broke 
from it quantities of ore showing heavy gold. The story goes 
that the pegs of a prospecting area in the vicinity were shifted to 
include the reef on the plea that they were working on other 
men’s ground, and they were forced to surrender it. The pro- 
duction of a revolver helped to emphasise the demand. 

A period followed in Western Australia’s career that is crowded 
with romance and sensations. The auriferous areas were foodless. 
The only fresh-water supplies obtainable were in rockholes, few 
and far between and containing but limited quantities. The lure 
of gold caused men to venture far and wide into the trackless 
wilderness, sometimes with disastrous results. To-day stockmen 
and surveyors commonly come across white skeletons, all that 
remains of intrepid gold seekers who lost their way in the bush 
and perished of thirst. 

Rich finds were reported almost daily. Often they were not 
as rich as they appeared. A valuable outcrop known as the 
Londonderry yielded in a few days some 5000 ozs. of gold. It 
was sold for 180,000/. and a sixth interest and then floated into.a 
company for 700,000/., but when the show was investigated it was 
found that the rich ore was all on the surface and what remained 
was practically worthless. Another mine, the Wealth of Nations, 
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was described as a mountain of gold, and looked like one. The 
prospectors took about 12,000/. worth of ore from it, and then a 
sale was effected for 147,000/. In that case also it proved to bea 
mere surface show, and little or nothing remained for the new 
owners. On the other hand, the Great Boulder and adjoining 
mines when put on the market were generally regarded as wild 
cats. Supposedly good judges warned their friends against 
taking shares, but the group later developed into the world-famed 
Golden Mile, and yielded gold to the value of over 130,000,000I,, 
and is still not by any means exhausted of its wealth. 

The gold discoveries brought to Western Australia a remark- 
ably fine type of men. Not only did large numbers come from 
Eastern Australia, which just then was suffering from a depression, 
several banks having closed their doors, but also they brought 
enterprising and adventurous spirits from all parts of Australia, 
They were young men full of energy and enthusiasm, and many 
of them have since made their mark, some in Western Australia 
and others elsewhere throughout the world. Many of these men 
are prominent to-day as financiers and administrators, mining 
men and parliamentarians, scientists and captains of industry. 
Herbert Hoover, now President of the United States, spent three 
years as a mining engineer on the Western Australian goldfields. 
He is well remembered as brilliant and energetic, and no doubt 
during the very active life he led there he learned much that 
assisted him towards the success he subsequently achieved. He 
took a keen interest in the proceedings of the Coolgardie Chamber 
of Mines, and possibly that was the first public body in whose 
deliberations he participated. At the opposite end of the social 
scale the notorious murderer Deeming was an engineer on Fraser's 
mine, at Southern Cross, when the long arm of the law found him. 
He was arrested, brought to Melbourne, put on his trial, proved 
to have murdered several wives, found guilty, and in due course 
hanged. The goldfields community consisted indeed of a curious 
mixture of humanity, but speaking generally they were mostly 
of a high standard intellectually, morally and physically. They 
were law-abiding, and maintained order amongst themselves, and 
there was a singular freedom from scenes of disorder. The 
majority became permanent residents. They brought to the 
colony a valuable accession of new life and advanced ideas that 
helped to make it one of the most progressive and prosperous 
parts of Australia. 

The population and the revenue advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Self-government had been granted in 1890, and the first Premier, 
Sir John (afterwards Lord) Forrest, pursued a progressive policy. 
Kailways were extended throughout the whole of the eastern 
goldfields and the Murchison. The colony was fortunate in 
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_ having as engineer-in-chief Mr. C. Y. O’Connor, who was respon- 

sible for the construction of a spacious harbour at Fremantle. 
The great need of the goldfields was fresh water. At a gathering 
at the mining centre of Kanowna the mayor, Mr. Nat Harper, 
suggested the pumping of water in pipes from the well-watered 
parts of the State to the goldfields. Sir John Forrest, who was 
present, submitted the idea to Mr. O’Connor, who, with his great 
vision, saw that it was practicable. The construction of the 
wonderfully successful Coolgardie water scheme followed. It 
was capable of pumping 5,000,000 gallons a day over a distance 
of 330 miles in cast-iron pipes. The population, which in 1890 
was but 46,290, during the following twenty years advanced to 
276,832. The colony that had been regarded for years as the 
Cinderella of the Australian group was through the agency of 
the gold mining industry raised from poverty, stagnation, and 
obscurity to prosperity, progress, and prominence. 

In 1901 Western Australia became a State of the newly 
established Commonwealth, but the main work of the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources remained with the State Govern- 
ment. After producing an annual output of gold that for some 
twenty years ranged from 3,000,000/. a year to 7,000,0001., there 
came evidence that a serious decline in the production was 
probable. It is not that there is not an abundance of extensive 
deposits of fair average value, but, whilst the cost of production 
has increased enormously since the war, gold is the only com- 
modity that has not increased in price—in fact, it has decreased, 
inasmuch as the value of an ounce of gold to-day buys less 
of the world’s goods than ever before. Various State Govern- 
ments have striven strenuously to encourage agricultural develop- 
ment in order to make up for the decline in gold mining. Mainly 
through the instrumentality of Sir James Mitchell, the eastern 
wheat belt was opened up. The area under wheat in 1908 was 
only 279,000 acres, but it is estimated that this year it will be 
over 3,000,000 acres. Fruit-growing is rapidly creating a large 
export trade. Apples, oranges, grapes and other excellent fruit 
are produced in the greatest variety. The forest wealth is con- 
siderable. The annual production of sawn and hewn timber 
amounts to some millions sterling in value, and much is done 
in the way of reafforestation. Within the past few years the 
great value of such fodder plants as subterranean clover and 
lupin has come to be recognised, to the advantage of wool 
growers and butter producers. The group settlements system 
established some years ago for the promotion of speedy settle- 
ment by co-operative effort of the rich forest lands has not 
proved as immediately successful as anticipated, but a fair per- 
centage of the settlers are making good. Migrants who have 
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left the groups are being absorbed into industries elsewhere, | 
To-day further extensive wheat-growing areas comprising millions at 
of acres are being opened up for settlement. The mining outlook 
has greatly improved. Following on experiments carried out at 
Wiluna which disclosed a large body of payable ore, the Govern- 
ment is about to construct a railway from Meekatharra. It is 
estimated that the Wiluna field will add considerably to the 
State’s gold production, There is a free university that lately 
was enriched by a private endowment from the estate of the first 
chancellor, the late Sir Winthrop Hackett, to the extent of over 
600,000/. 

This year the State of Western Australia is commemorating 
the modest beginnings of settlement in June 1829, and is rejoicing 
in its present prosperity and bright prospects. The population 
remains very sparse for the area. There is only one person for 
every two and a half square miles of territory, and Westem 
Auatralia is capable of supporting, not one million of people only, 
but ten or twenty millions without overcrowding. Australia’s 
vast unoccupied western territory is one of the last of the world’s 
empty spaces that remain to be filled, a great reserve where the 
British race has ample scope to develop and expand. 


Joun W. Kirwan. 
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AN AMERICAN PLATONIST 


THE most recent presentation of Platonism on a large scale that 
has reached the educated public in England, other than classical 
scholars, was that of Dr. Jowett, as given in his translation and 
the introductions to the several Dialogues. From one of the 
latter I have culled the following sentence: ‘ Good and evil are 
relative terms, and degrees of evil are merely the negative aspect 
of degrees of good.’ That is, in a nutshell, the neo-Hegelian 
version of Plato, and it was, at any rate until lately, the authorised 
version in this country. Some would perhaps bring forward the 
name of Dr. Inge as that of a later and more influential doctor of 
the Platonic school; and he has certainly written much about 
Plato, but he is confessedly more interested in the Neo-Platonists ; 
and further, in so far as he is true to his master, Plotinus, he would 
indorse Jowett’s view of the nature of evil. Such a, view is 
opposed to experience and common sense, as it is to traditional 
Christianity ; but it might, for all that, be ultimately true, and it 
might also have been held by Plato. To traverse both these last 
propositions, in the interests of a sound philosophy of Humanism, 
isone main object of a work on The Greek Tradition in five volumes* 
by Dr. Paul Elmer More, of Princeton University. 

__ By way of introduction to English readers it may be as well 
to state that Dr. More has been for nearly twenty-five years 
among the most prominent of American critics. He has been 
literary editor of the Independent and the New York Evening Post, 
and editor of the Nation. Besides the work under consideration 
he has produced no less than twelve volumes of critical essays, in 
the course of which he has advanced steadily to his present 
philosophical position, in an unremitting search for ‘ standards ’ 
founded on what he calls the eternal verities of the spirit. Of 
late years he has been associated with his friend Professor Babbitt, 
of Harvard, in a crusade on behalf. of Humanism against the 
Naturalism which is dominant in art and literature and, to some 


(i.) Platonism, (ii.) The Religion of Plato. (iii.) Hellenistic Philosophies. 
(iv.) The Christ of the New Testament. (v.) Christ the Word, Dr. More’s hiterary 
criticism is contained in eleven volumes of Shelburne Essays, and one of New 
Shelburne Essays. : 
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extent, in ethics and politics. The direction of his spiritual 
pilgrimage may be determined from the fact that he started with 
an almost negative philosophy, tempered by a firm belief in the 
moral law and a reverence (which he has never quite shaken off) 
for the mystics and sages of India; while he has ended as a 
fervent advocate of the theology of the great Greek fathers. 
Socrates, Plato, and Athanasius are to him the three greatest 
names in the history of thought. It is not only piquant, but also 
comely and reviving, to know that such an intellectual journey 
has been taken by a compatriot and a contemporary of Sinclair 
Lewis and Theodore Dreiser, and by one, moreover, who made 
his name as a journalist. What is more to the point, in making 
that journey Dr. More has ‘ blazed a trail’ which is well worth 
following by all who seek a way of escape from the chaos and 
sterility to which science and pseudo-science have brought so 
many who trusted blindly in their guidance. 

It is one of the few remaining certainties, amounting almost 
to a Law of Thought, that anyone who goes about to establish 
‘ the eternal verities of the spirit ’ on a philosophical basis will be 
brought back, first or last, to Plato. You may accept the great 
truths of religion and morality on faith, you may receive them 
from tradition, and verify them, to some extent, by personal 
experience, but once you start to reason them out you have 
entered on a path which will lead you either to the deserts of 
scepticism or to the groves of Academus. What makes the study 
of Dr. More’s thought peculiarly interesting is that he turned to 
Plato with a preconception, or a first principle, which seems, at 
least to those nurtured in a different atmosphere, to be at first 
sight decidedly un-Platonic ; and, further, that he finds in the 
Christian dogma of the Incarnation the only true and proper 
‘development’ (to use Newman’s language) of the original 
Platonic doctrine. It will be seen, therefore, that his interpreta- 
tion of Platonism is likely to contain elements of novelty, if not of 
paradox ; but the appearance of novelty, as he would urge, may 
be due only to his revival of an older and sounder tradition, and 
the paradox may, after all, be inherent in the subject. 

Dr. More’s first principle is Dualism. He believes that there 
is in man a fundamental cleavage, a contradiction that admits of 
no reconciliation. On the one hand there is the incessant flux of 
impressions and desires ; on the other, what he calls ‘ the inner 
check,’ which is essentially a power of inhibition or negation. 
This dualism meets us everywhere in many shapes—mind and 
matter, good and evil, spirit and flesh, the one and the many. It 
is ‘ the last irrational fact, the report behind which we cannot 
go . . . the reality which only stands out the more clearly the 
more it is questioned.’ Certainly we are far enough here from 
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_ Jowett’s bland optimism ; but are we so far from Plato, with his 
eternal insistence on the antithesis between knowledge and 
opinion, being and becoming, Ideas and sensation? Dr. More 
insists again and again that the paradox is insoluble; and he 
condemns all metaphysical systems without exception, just 
because they seek in vain to get rid of one or other side of the 
contradiction, in a hopeless chase after the will-o’-the-wisp of 
ultimate unity. Indeed, he draws an absolute distinction 
between philosophy and metaphysics, using the latter term only 
in a derogatory sense and confining the former to ‘ theory as 
concerned with actual life and as resting on a definite experience 
of the soul.’ Philosophy, in brief, is the fulfilment of the Delphic 
command, ‘ Know thyself.’ Metaphysics is the bastard offspring 
of what Bacon called the intellectus sibi permissus, reason run 
amuck and setting up its own ‘absolutes,’ phantoms created in 
its own image, as objective realities. 

It must be admitted that this position involves some startling 
consequences. It implies, for instance, that Plato himself was 
not a metaphysician, except, as it were, by accident and in his 
weaker moments. But the proposition that Plato’s philosophy 
is essentially dualistic is undoubtedly the crowning difficulty, at 
least for those who learnt their Platonism at Oxford, or from 
writers of the school to which Green and Caird and Bosanquet 
belonged. Such interpreters are, it is true, obliged to acknow- 
ledge that neither Plato nor Aristotle succeeded wholly in over- 
coming the dualism of form and matter from which they started ; 
and that neither, therefore, quite attained the goal of a pure 
idealism. But this failure is regarded by them as a fall from 
grace, something to be apologised for and, so far as possible, 
explained away ; whereas to Dr. More it is the crucial proof of 
Plato’s transcendent greatness that, however he was tempted at 
times to launch out into the vast inane of metaphysical monism, 
he always swung himself safely back on to the firm ground: of 
philosophy. On this view ‘ the peculiar form of dualism developed 
by Plato from the teaching of his master Socrates ’ was the kernel 
of the Greek tradition, the depositum fidei, the orthodox faith, 
from which the philosophies of Epicurus, Zeno, Plotinus and the 
rest, were heretical aberrations. Each of these systems attempted 
in its own way to get over the dualism inherent in the nature of 
things by forcing our experience into the Procrustean bed of 
reason. Christianity, on the contrary, by boldly asserting the 
paradox of the union of two natures in the Person of Christ, 
remained true to the tradition. It was because Athanasius main- 
tained this paradox with unfaltering constancy against the world 
that the world learned to say ‘ Vicisti Galilee.’ It may well have 
to learn the same lesson over again, and from the same source, 
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the Greek tradition, ‘if religion is not to disappear, and leave 
existence dismally impoverished.’ 

If philosophers, like cther people, are to be known by tele 
fruits, there must assuredly have been a strain of dualism in the 
mind of Socrates ; for the schools that traced their descent from 
him always fell inevitably into opposing camps, Cynics and 
Cyrenaics, Stoics and Epicureans, Neoplatonists and Sceptics, 
The devotees of pleasure and of virtue, the worshippers of the One 
and the doubters of everything, alike claimed him as their spiritual 
ancestor ; and each sect could produce evidence in support of its 
claim. The explanation offered by Dr. More is both simple and 
convincing. Socrates, by questioning his inmost experience in 
obedience to the Delphic oracle, had arrived at two seemingly 
contradictory theses—scepticism and a ‘ spiritual affirmation,’ 
On the one hand, by his famous dialectic, he had shown that there 
is nothing stable or certain in any of our concepts, and that the 
wisest man is he who knows his own ignorance. On the other, 
he affirmed with unshaken confidence, before his judges and in 
the chamber of execution, that it is eternally well with the good 
man in life and in death ; or, as he puts it in the Gorgias witha 
touch of innocent sophistry: ‘He who is ‘‘ doing well’’ must be 
blessed and happy, and the bad man who is doing iil must be 
miserable.’ There was still a third Socratic thesis, the famous 
paradox which, identifying virtue with knowledge, declared that 
no one ever does wrong voluntarily. The knowledge in question 
is a knowledge of what actions will produce pleasure and pain; 
The man who possesses it cannot conceivably act against it and 
deliberately choose the more painful course of action. We are 
apt to minimise this utilitarian or hedonistic aspect of Socrates’ 
teaching, because Plato lays little stress upon it; but it un- 
doubtedly formed an integral part of his doctrine. 

Plato accepted these three theses from his master, and held 
firmly toallofthem. Each of the other schools fastened on some 
one of the three exclusively and worked it out to the bitter end; 
achieving thereby a specious appearance of consistency, but 
falling in the long run into more fatal contradictions through 
attempting to ignore the initial contradiction which lies at the 
core of all human experience. 

The Socratic scepticism was developed by Plato into. the 
Dialectic, which reduced all knowledge of phenomena to the level 
of mere opinion, honeycombed with contradictions and never 
attaining to reality, but floating about in a world of ‘ becoming, 
midway between being and not-being. The spiritual affirmation 
was, with Socrates, little more than a peculiarly impressive state- 
ment of the truism that virtue is its own reward. It became in 
Plato’s hands a key that opened a door into the world of Ideas. 
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The identification of virtue with knowledge was transformed 
almost beyond recognition by the new meaning that Plato gave 
to the word ‘ knowledge,’ limiting it, as he did, to our appre- 
hension of those same eternal and immutable Ideas. 

The most original, and therefore perhaps the most disputable, 
element in Dr. More’s Platonism is his handling of the second 
thesis, to which he has given the name of the ‘ spiritual affirma- 
tion.’ It must be studied in connexion with his peculiar view of 
what he calls ‘ the inner check,’ a view derived in the main from 
Indian philosophy. This inner check is the root-principle of both 
morality and religion ; it is the only thing in us which is apart 
from, and above, the flux of impressions and emotions; it is 
decidedly not reason, for reason is itself an organ of the flux; 
lastly and emphatically it is purely negative. It would perhaps 
be fair to say that it gives us a positive assurance that there is a 
world of eternal reality above and beyond the ever-changing flow 
of appearances, but it gives no positive knowledge of what that 
world contains. 

Among the Shelburne Essays is.a study of Jonathan Edwards, 
the famous Calvinist theologian of New England ; and Dr. More, 
like his compatriot, has evidently pondered long and deeply on 
the problem. of free-will and determinism. Unlike Edwards, he 
believes in the freedom of man, but he considers that this freedom 
resides solely in the power we have of not acting, of suspending 
our choice until we have given ourselves time to discriminate and 
weigh the conflicting motives or impulses that present themselves. 
The will that is free is purely a will to refrain: and this is the 
inner check. Dr. More is able to draw an interesting parallel 
between this power of suspense and the ‘ divine sign ’ of Socrates, 
which, as readers of the Apology will remember, always manifested 
itself negatively, as a warning against some particular course of 
action. One cannot help feeling that he pushes the parallel a 
little too far when he actually equates the two things (Platonism, 
p. 151); but it is at least highly suggestive. 

At this point, however, a very serious difficulty arises. 
Platonism has always appeared, both to its friends and its enemies, 
as pre-eminently a philosophy of affirmation. It has been 
embraced or attacked because it claims to give a positive know- 
ledge of spiritual realities, especially of the supreme values of 
beauty, truth and goodness ; nor can it be questioned that this 
is its true character. Unless we can somehow rise above the 
world of time and sense to a knowledge of the eternal world of 
Ideas, Platonism is nonsense; and those who hold that such 
knowledge is impossible very properly reject Platonism. How, 
then, can a philosopher who teaches that our one contact with the 
eternal and divine is through a bare power of inhibition—which, 
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he is careful to emphasise, conveys no positive information—how 
can such a philosopher call himself a Platonist ? How can he 
develop the splendid Platonic affirmations out of such a seemingly 
sterile negation ? That, precisely, is what Dr. More sets out to do, 

He takes as his starting-point a truth of moral psychology 
which has been undeservedly neglected by most moral philoso- 
phers except Plato, probably because it looks too much like a 
platitude—the truth, namely, that virtue is not merely a means 
to happiness, but actually is happiness. The more often and the 
more attentively one reads the Republic of Plato, the more one 
hesitates to define its central theme ; but still it is fairly safe to 
say that one of its main objects is to prove on a large scale that 
the just man is necessarily happy and the unjust man unhappy, 
irrespective of any rewards or punishments whatsoever. This 
can only mean that the practice of virtue is, in itself, a desirable 
kind of experience ; or rather, since happiness is the end of human 
action, the most desirable kind of all. That is a hard saying, 
quite as hard as any in the Gospels ; but Dr. More is surely right 
in insisting that it is exactly what Plato meant to convey. As to 
whether it is true or false, every man must judge for himself, 
bearing in mind always that happiness, whatever else it may be, 
is certainly distinct from pleasure, or any possible sum of pleasures. 
Dr. More asserts, without reservation, that ‘ happiness is the 
feeling that accompanies the governing of our impulses by the 
inner check.’ The point is worth dwelling on, for if Plato should 
happen to be right, we should be well on the way towards settling 
some of the most perplexed problems in ethical theory. 

The suggestion, then, is that happiness is a specific feeling 
accompanying the fulfilment of the moral law. It is not a result 
following upon right conduct, but is rather, so to speak, the inner 
side of right conduct itself, its reflex in the sphere of emotion. 
Its opposite is not pain, but remorse or repentance. It may, 
therefore, be associated with some considerable degree of pain, as 
pleasure cannot be. Now it is an indisputable fact that self- 
denial of a very stringent kind may be, and, when it is whole- 
hearted, usually is, attended by happiness of a high order, amount- 
ing at times to ecstasy. If anybody doubts this, let him read the 
passage in The Mill On the Floss, where Maggie Tulliver discovers 
the ‘ Imitation of Christ,’ or the ‘ Imitation ’ itself ; or even ‘ the 
Everlasting Yea ’ in Sartor Resartus. If he still doubts it, he had 
better put away for ever half the great literature of the world, 
including such poems as Julian Grenfell’s Into Battle, for he will 
be blind and deaf to its deepest meaning. On the lower level of 
everyday life it is surely a matter of all but universal experience 
that any serious failure to live up to one’s ideal—even if that be 
the not very elevated ideal of ‘ playing the game ’—is attended 
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by a peculiar feeling of distress and misery, perfectly distinct 
from the unhappiness which is caused by discomfort or misfortune. 
A sense of our weakness and impotence enters largely into it, so 
that one can readily understand Goethe’s dictum: ‘I am only 

when I am moral.’ Possibly the nearest one can get to 
the heart of the business is to say that in living the moral life a 
man feels that he has the universe at his back. Another side of 
the same truth is revealed in the fact that with the highest kind 
of happiness is associated a feeling of tension, a certain austerity 
of emotion. It is, as Aristotle said, essentially an activity of the 
soul, not an indulgence of the senses, nor a relaxation of the 
nerves. 

As the inner check is the only faculty of the soul which is 
lifted above the flux, so the happiness which accompanies its 
exercise is the only experience we have of a realm of harmony and 
peace and immutability—in other words, of real being as opposed 
to becoming. But again, since the inner check is purely negative 
in its functioning, all the terms in which we speak of this world of 
true being are found, on analysis, to be simple negations of the 
qualities which characterise the flux—discord, restlessness and 
change. The human mind, however, cannot be content with 
a merely negative account of that which alone gives a positive 
and absolute value to life ; and it is here that, according to Dr. 
More, ‘ another faculty—the imagination—steps in to perform 
what was impossible to the reason.’ Justice, which to the reason 
is only a negation of our positive impulses, is by the imagination 
‘projected outside of the soul, so as to become a positive entity 
with a life and habitation of its own.’ Such is the genesis of the 
Idea of Justice; and, lest there should be any possibility of 
misconception, we are told that ‘ These imaginative projections 
of the facts of moral consciousness are the true Platonic Ideas.’ 
Nevertheless, a little earlier in the same chapter we read: ‘ It 
ought to be clear also that he spoke of Ideas as of entities anterior 
to individual objects and having an existence outside of the 
generalising mind of man.’ When Dr. More comes to expound 
the religion of Plato he goes a step further, and asserts with 
emphasis that the Ideas exist objectively outside the mind even 
of God. At least he repudiates, as fatal to sound philosophy or 
religion, the plausible theory, held by Philo and others, that they 
are simply the thoughts of God. 

Not only do these two views seem at first sight to contradict 
each other, but they bear a disquieting resemblance to views which 
their author elsewhere condemns as heretical and mischievous. 
The first looks uncommonly like the Romantic ‘ parody of 
Platonism,’ which encourages the imagination to embrace its own 
phantoms in order to escape from the miseries of reality. The 
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second might excusably be taken for metaphysics of the type 
known as scholastic realism. 

Any serious interpretation of Platonism stands or falls by its 
account of the Ideas. It is therefore essential to inquire how far 
Dr. More is able to rebut these charges. As to the second, little 
can be said except that Dr. More escapes falling into metaphysics 
only by confessing that the objective existence of the Ideas, in 
which he fervently believes, cannot be established by logical 
demonstration. To the first he might reply that such a criticism 
only offers a fresh example of the old confusion between origin 
and validity. To describe the Ideas as ‘ imaginative projections’ 
is not to say that they possess only an imaginary reality. The 
imagination may be a necessary means to the apprehension or 
vitalising of truth. The charge would perhaps hold good if they 
were created by the imagination out of nothing, on the void, 
But, in fact, in projecting them it works ‘ upon material given to 
it by the immutable laws of morality,’ and they can, and must, 
be verified in experience. The verification is supplied, largely, 
by the unique feeling of happiness which comes to us when we 
contemplate the Ideas and live the moral life in accordance with 
them. ‘That is the dialectical certainty ; what we know by 
immediate and incontrovertible evidence.’ In other words, the 
reality of the Ideas is assured by their derivation from the one 
absolutely real element in our experience—the exercise of the 
inner check ; and by their affinity with that they are shown to be 
denizens of the infinite and eternal world beyond the flux. 

At this point one is inevitably reminded of that supreme and 
central passage in the sixth book of the Republic, where Plato tells 
us that the objects of knowledge (i.e., the Ideas) receive their 
being, all that they have of truth and reality, from the Good. » It 
is difficult, certainly, to equate the Good, which represents Plato's 
philosophical conception of the Deity, with a bare power of 
inhibition like the inner check. Difficult ; and yet perhaps not 
impossible, when we remember that ‘ the inner check ’ was, for 
some Eastern mystics, the nearest they could get to a name for 
God. Moreover, besides being the source of reality and truth, 
the efficient Cause of the universe, the Good is also declared, in 
the same passage, to be the final Cause of existence, the end for 
which all things strive; and in that character it is expressly 
distinguished from pleasure and knowledge. In this aspect it 
must surely be identified with happiness ; and consequently, if 
Wwe are prepared to accept Dr. More’s definition of happiness, as 
given above, we must admit that he makes out a strong case m 
his account of the Ideas. 

It need scarcely be said that many difficulties still remain to 
be met. Most obvious, perhaps, is the consideration that this 
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theory quite ignores the logical function of the Ideas, as ‘ uni- 
yersals ’ which somehow get themselves embodied in ‘ particulars,’ 
and so make predication possible. Let us grant, for the moment, 
that Dr. More has shown how Plato arrives at his Idea of Justice, 
as the unchanging reality lying behind our partial and erroneous 
conceptions of what is just. Still he has not begun to explain 
how Plato (or anyone else) arrives at the idea of ‘ whiteness ’ or 
‘cow.’ Yet it is impossible to say, with truth, of two different 
and separate animals that each is a cow, unless both in some way 
partake of the same idea or nature. For how can two things be 
numerically different and yet the same? That is the ‘ problem 
of predication,’ which the theory of Ideas was intended by Plato 
to solve. It must be confessed that Dr. More scarcely attempts 
to grapple with this difficulty. No doubt he regards it as belong- 
ing to the forbidden realm of metaphysics: At any rate, he 
contents himself with pointing out, what is undeniably true, that 
the Ideas of Plato really fall into two distinct categories, the 
ethical and the rational (though Plato himself never draws this 
distinction, even when it would be most in point to do so), and 
that. his chief concern is always to establish the transcendent 
reality of the former. If that is once granted, the reality of mere 
rational generalisations may be taken for granted too. At least 
Dr. More admits candidly that Plato believed in the pre-existent 
reality of both kinds of Ideas, ‘ without attempting to explain the 
nature of their existence.’ 

If this discussion has seemed unduly technical, the excuse 
must be that anyone who comes forward as a Platonist must, first 
and foremost, substantiate his claim to be a faithful interpreter 
of the original documents ; and this can only be done by more or 
less technical argument. There are altogether too many pseudo- 
Platonisms current in a world which accepts Wordsworth and 
Shelley for good Platonists, on the ground of their common 
leaning to mystical Pantheism—a doctrine which Plato himself 
would certainly have rejected with contempt. But perhaps the 
chief interest of Dr. More’s work lies, as we have hinted, in his 
powerful and original development of the thesis that the philo- 
sophy of Plato finds its fulfilment in the Athanasian doctrine of 
the Incarnation. And here one cannot do better than quote the 
conclusion at which he finally arrives: ‘In the union of two 
natures, divine and human, in one person a complete philosophy 
will discern, enacted as it were in a cosmic drama, the last expres- 
sion of the mystery the beginning of which lies in the dualism of 
mind and matter.’ It would take too long to follow the path by 
which he reaches this conclusion through the maze of Hellenistic 
philosophies and Christian heresies, but its general direction 
should by now be clear. 
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The great merit of Dr. More’s Platonism, as compared with 
other modern interpretations, lies in this, that it views Plato's 
doctrine as an organic whole. In particular, it does not separate 
his philosophy from his religion, and accept the former while 
rejecting the latter as a concession to the vulgar yearning for a 
mythology, or as a symptom of senile decay. To take specific 
examples, it is the orthodox academic practice in England to 
regard the Republic as the true and only expression of Plato's 
mature thought ; to treat the Myths and the Timeus as mere 
imaginative tours de force; and to dismiss the Laws as little 
better than the maunderings of a second, though not unamiable, 
childhood. Dr. More enables us to regard them all alike as 
integral and, so to speak, concentric expressions of a single and 
homogeneous system of thought. The core of absolute certitude 
is supplied by philosophy, that is, by the ‘ spiritual affirmation’ 
and its development in the theory of Ideas. Next, both in 
importance and in certitude (if certitude, in spite of Cardinal 
Newman, admits of degrees), lies the domain of theology, which 
might be described as the nexus of logical inferences, as to the 
nature of God, which may be drawn from the intuitions of philo- 
sophy. The truth of these inferences cannot be absolutely 
asserted, just because they are logical deductions in regard to a 
subject-matter which is strictly above reason and logic, but they 
attain the very highest degree of probability. Lastly, on the 
periphery of truth, so to speak, is the vague and uncertain region 
of mythology, of which may be said, in language borrowed from 
Plato himself, that we shall do well to believe that this, or some- 
thing like this, is true. 

It is important to understand the peculiar sense in which Dr. 
More uses the word ‘ mythology,’ since he applies it even to the 
Gospel history, which he accepts as substantially true. He 
defines it as ‘ just that part of religion which is concerned with 
the intermingling of the Divine and human spheres of being,’ and, 
consistently with this, he says that ‘the peculiar strength of 
Christianity is that in the Incarnation it reduces mythology to the 
simplest possible terms.’ He would hardly quarrel with Short- 
house’s definition of a Myth, in the introduction to John Inglesant, 
as ‘ eternal truth manifested in phenomena.’ 

It is at once apparent that the traditional Christian scheme is 
directly the reverse of the Platonic in the relative degrees of 
certitude which it assigns to the three elements of religion— 
philosophy, theology, and mythology. To the Christian it is the 
last named—the intermingling of Divine and human in the 
historic Incarnation—which supplies the core of indubitable 
truth. Theology is recognised as a more or less symbolic or 
‘economic’ statement of truths beyond human comprehension. 
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Aud, finally, philosophy, unless guided by Divine revelation, is 
put a tentative searching for the light, which may or may not 
catch broken and far-off glimpses of the truth. 

Admitting and emphasising this radical divergence of attitude, 
Dr. More yet holds, not only that apart from Christianity there 
is no hope for religion in the modern world, but also that in 
Christianity alone the Greek tradition, initiated by Socrates and 
Plato, found its proper fulfilment and consummation. He is 
convinced that the future of religion and civilisation alike depended 
on the victory of Athanasius in his conflict with the Arians over 
what Gibbon called ‘ the difference of a single diphthong’ ; and 
he supports his conviction, in his two last volumes, with learning, 
common sense, and the nervous eloquence of entire sincerity. 
On one point he is quite indisputably right. The Western world 
may or may not return to the belief defined so uncompromisingly 
by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A.D. It will infallibly grow 
tired of the humanitarian or Teutonic Christ, who was discovered, 
or invented, in the nineteenth century. It may accept or reject 
Christianity ; but at least it will mean by Christianity what 
Dr. More always means—‘ the developed faith of Clement and 
Athanasius, the Cappadocians and Chrysostom, rather than any 
conjectural interpretation of the Gospel narrative.’ 


Puivie S. RICHARDS. 
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THE PEREGRINE FALCON 


Tus splendid raptorial, celebrated through ages as the favourite 
falcon of kings, princes and nobles, has an immensely wide range. 
It is found over the whole of Europe, a considerable part of Africa, 
North America, Asia, and has been reported even in’ Australia. 
In one form or another, allowing for sub-species, it is, in fact, a 
cosmopolitan bird, known all over the world. 

Our true peregrine ranges from Scandinavia, Greenland, the 
island of Jan Mayen, and Novaya Zemlya to the Mediterranean, 
where it is found in winter. In the far north are to be found its 
near allies, the gyr-falcons, which include the Greenland, Iceland, 
and Norwegian falcons. These splendid birds, though more 
powerful, are lacking somewhat in the marvellous courage and 
fire of our British peregrines, and in our climate seem to lose some- 
thing of their native vigour. It may be doubted whether even at 
their best they are the equals of the peregrine. 

One of the finest descriptions of this glorious bird is to be 
found in Nicholas Cox’s The Gentleman’s Recreation, published in 
the reign of Charles II., wherein it is thus referred to : 


The element wherein the Falconer useth to trade is the airy and though 
he dealeth sometimes in the water, yet he prefers the air before it, that 
yielding him most Recreation ; for it is unable to stop the high soaring of 
his Generous Falcon; in it she flies to such a height, that being lost to 
the sight of mortals, she seems to converse with Heaven alone ; and, like 
Icarus, endangers her wings to be scorcht by the Sunbeams ; and yet is 
fearless, cutting the fluid air with her nimble pinions, making her Highway 
over the steepest Mountains and deepest Rivers, and in her lofty career 
looks down with a seeming contempt on the greatest glories we most esti- 
mate ; and yet such is her loyalty and obedience to her Master, that a 
word from his mouth shall make her stoop and condescend. 


The female of the peregrine is known to experts as the falcon, 
the male being always called the tiercel. The falcon measures 
18 inches and weighs as much as 2$ lb. ; while the male, or tiercel, 
attains some 15 inches and barely attains 2 Ib. in weight. Striking 
characteristics of this splendid falcon are the large, fierce, hazel- 
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brown eyes, the long wings, perfectly adapted for swift and 
sustained flight, and the splendid plumage, slate-grey on the 
upper parts. The under-parts vary from buff-grey to warm 
rufous, with a good deal of dark marking. The females are 
especially notable for the strong transverse markings of the 
breast. The head and cheeks are nearly black. The cere (round 
the eyes) and legs are bright yellow, and the formidable claws 
are enormously strong. Anyone who has had a trained falcon 
sitting on his fist, although guarded by a thick glove, cannot 
fail to have been impressed by the steel-like grip of this warlike 
bird. 

Peregrines nest in a variety of places, and the falcons are fond 
of placing their eggs, usually from two to four in number, on 
ledges of tall cliffs, sometimes in old nests of crows, ravens, and 
even herons, in rocks and trees. In Lapland and Siberia the eggs 
have been found even on the bare ground. These falcons never 
build themselves a nest, but they are extraordinarily faithful to 
the same places, and will there deposit their eggs and bring up 
their young decade after decade, and even century after century. 
There is, or was, an eyrie in Connemara known as far back as 
1684 to have been frequented by peregrines from time imme- 
morial. The young are driven off by the old birds in August, and 
in the autumn are still captured in considerable numbers on the 
open heaths near Valkenswaard, in Holland, where they have 
been taken for centuries for hawking purposes. The demand for 
these ‘red’ or ‘ passage hawks’ is, however, in the nature of 
things, much on the decline in recent years. In these days few 
sportsmen seem to find time for the long and difficult process of 
training these birds for falconry. 

Few incidents in bird life are more wonderful than the remating 
of the peregrine after being deprived by death of its fellow. The 
hawk will disappear from its eyrie for a few days, possibly even 
for a week ; but it will inevitably come back with a new-found 
mate, discovered undoubtedly, in many instances, hundreds of 
miles away. 

Although in India and other parts of Asia hawking with 
falcons, and in Turkestan and Mongolia even with eagles, has 
been pursued from remote ages of the past, in Europe the pastime 
cannot apparently be traced further back than the middle of the 
fourth century. In the Middle Ages it reached probably its zenith, 
and kings, princes, and nobles treated the sport with immense 
honour. In France the king’s grand fauconmer was an official of 
great eminence. His annual salary was 4000 florins; he was 
attended by fifty gentlemen and fifty assistant falconers, and he 
was allowed to keep 300 falcons. He licensed every vendor of 
hawks in France and received a tax upon every bird sold in that 
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kingdom. In England the king’s grand falconer was an official 
also of high rank and credit. I believe that the present Duke of 
St. Albans, a descendant of Charles IT., still enjoys that hereditary 
title, though, in these days, without emolument. 

In Britain, although of course peregrines are not now in much 
request for the purposes of falconry, their eggs are, unhappily, a 
great deal raided by many eager collectors. These people, the 
majority of them men of cousiderable means, are unceasi 
in their pursuit of the eggs of rare birds, notwithstanding that 
these species are nominally protected by law. Not content with 
a clutch or two of eggs of a rare bird, such as the peregrine, these 
greedy collectors will attain as many as from a dozen to twenty 
separate clutches, all showing differences of marking. This 
unholy and shameful traffic is busily carried on and ought to 
be stopped. The coastline of Sussex yields in the great chalk 
cliffs between Beachy Head and Seaford Head one of the most 
favoured nesting places of the peregrine falcon. I lived for twenty 
years at Eastbourne, and was acquainted with the eyries of seven 
or eight pairs of peregrines in that locality. In the year 1908 Mr. 
J. Walpole Bond—a great authority on birds—informed me that 
he had located ten pairs of peregrines in the cliffs between Hastings 
and Rottingdean. Notwithstanding that these eyries were 
nominally protected and that the neighbouring coastguards were 
on the look-out for robbers, these eyries were fairly often raided 
during the nesting season, some of them even twice during the 
period. The wealthy egg collector seems to have no sense of 
shame or honour and still—usually by deputy—continues his 
robberies of the eggs of these and other rare species during the 
nesting season. 

During my long residence in this part of Sussex I saw a 
good deal of these splendid falcons; in fact, whenever I walked 
along the beach or over the cliffs between Beachy Head and 
Seaford, until quite recently a very little frequented region, I 
seldom failed to see these birds pursuing their wonderful careers 
and displaying their grand powers of flight. These great cliffs 
were for them a magnificent hunting-ground, and in few places 
could the flight and habits of peregrines be better observed. Food 
was plentiful. Gulls and other sea birds, rooks, jackdaws, part- 
ridges, rabbits (on which peregrines occasionally feed), wild duck, 
redshanks, occasional kestrels and large numbers of domestic and 
carrier pigeons, as well as wood-pigeons, stock-doves and, in 
summer, turtle-doves, all offered excellent prey to the swift, long- 
winged falcons. Carrier-pigeons, in particular, coming from 
across the Channel or along the coastline, were and still are killed 
in large numbers by the Sussex peregrines. Their leg rings are 
not seldom to be found at the eyries or along the cliff tops, mute 
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evidences that even such fleet fliers as they are fall victims to the 
all-conquering and rapacious hawks. 

The falcon, female of the peregrine, it may be noted, is even 
swifter in pursuit than her mate, the tiercel—this probably for the 
reason that she is of greater size. 

I have on various occasions seen peregrines strike down and 
secure pigeons along this stretch of cliffs. One very interesting 
experience happened in January 1909, when Mr. E. C. Arnold, 
now headmaster of Eastbourne College, and I had a walk with 
our guns down the Cuckmere River to its mouth, where Cuck- 
mere Haven makes a gap in the tall cliffs at that point. Our 
only bag that morning was a black-throated diver, which my 
friend, a great collector, secured for the Eastbourne Museum, 
then lacking a specimen. We sat down to eat our sandwiches 
on the beach, at the corner of the cliff. Before long a pair 
of peregrines came sweeping over the cliff-top above us, at a 
marvellous pace, in pursuit of a domestic pigeon. One of them 
struck the quarry in the air 50 yards above our heads and hurled 
the unfortunate bird to the shingle within 30 yards of our feet. 
Down came both falcons to the feast. As they were in act of 
lighting Arnold made an instinctive move with his right arm for 
his gun, which lay just out of reach. The keen-eyed peregrines 
instantly saw the movement and flew off. They came round once 
to have a look at us, and, then concluding, I suppose, that our 
neighbourhood was unhealthy, sheered off and disappeared. I 
picked up the pigeon, which was, of course, stone-dead, and in a 
few minutes, I suppose from its terrific impact with the shingle, 
quite stiff. 

Numerous, however, as are their captures of pigeons and doves 
along these cliffs, the peregrines do not always come out winners. 
One September day in this same year, 1909, I caught sight of a 
stock-dove hurrying home to the chalk cliffs for all it could bustle. 
It was espied by a female peregrine, which had a pair of young 
ones sitting on the cliffs, taking lessons in flights and captures. 
The falcon, for a wonder, saw her quarry just a trifle too late, and 
when she made her usual fatal stoop was not able to get suffi- 
ciently above the stock-dove. She made her dive for the bird, but 
with a swift and sudden swerve the latter just evaded the falcon’s 
stroke and made good its retreat into the cliffs at hand. The two 
young peregrines, then about half grown, were thus witnesses of 
their mother’s discomfiture, and one of them uttered shrill 
screams, as if reproaching her for having missed her quarry. It 
was a very curious and interesting spectacle which I and my 
companion would not have missed for a good deal. Asa rule the 
peregrine’s stoop is fatal. In this instance the falcon was mani- 
festly unprepared and made her stroke from an insufficient height. 
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The dove had; however, a narrow squeak for it and might well 
congratulate itself on its fortunate escape. 

How seldom a really well-trained and brilliant peregrine will 
miss its quarry is well demonstrated by the feats of a wonderful 
falcon belonging a year or so before the war to my friend Captain 
Gilbert Blaine; M.C., who is one of the very last of the British 
falconers, and has long been known as an expert in this once 
famous but now almost forgotten pastime. 

In 1912 and 1913 Captain Blaine took a grouse moor in Caith- 
ness-shire and flew his falcons there. In 1913, using peregrines, 
his bag for the season was 403 grouse, a wonderful record for 
modern or even ancient days. His most successful falcon, out of 
six or seven flown, was one from Lundy Island, a spot long famous 
for its magnificent breed of these raptorials. This bird killed 
forty-four grouse running in successive flights. It then scoréda 
miss, but, going on, killed forty-six more of these strong game 
birds, with but a single further miss. Ninety grouse to one falcon 
is a great achievement, but to have accomplished this with but 
two flights missed is, indeed, a very wonderful feat. During his 
campaigns in Caithness-shire Captain Blaine used setters for the 
purpose of finding game and had his falcon ‘ waiting on’ over- 
head. The grouse when located were flushed, and the trained 
peregrine’s attack then took place. This form of sport, pursued 
in a wild and picturesque countryside, is surely one of the most 
fascinating and delightful that could possibly be imagined ; the 
pity of it is that, in these days, few falconers have the time, 
patience, and opportunity to train their hawks, or the where- 
withal to rent a good grouse moor when the preliminary schooling 
has been accomplished. Grouse hawking is by no means easy 
work for the falcon or tiercel. This game bird has a strong, 
round, and very muscular body and great wing power, and is 
probably one of the most difficult quarries which even the 
peregrine, when hunting in the wild state, has to overcome. 

Captain Blaine took over, some years before the war, the 
management of the Old Hawking Club, which formerly had its 
headquarters at Shrewton, on Salisbury Plain. From there rook 
hawking on the Wiltshire downs yielded excellent sport, and each 
season’ the members of the club enjoyed many a good flight. 
Owing to the necessities of Army training, the creation of the 
various camps now existing, and the spread of barbed wire 
enclosures, the Old Hawking Club has, unhappily, for the present, 
ceased its operations. Whether in the future some other resort 
for falconry may be discovered and the pastime of the club 
revived is uncertain. But the omens are not too favourable. It 
was announced in the Field in June 1927 that in the meantime 
Captain Gilbert Blaine, whose address was 9, Lansdown Crescent, 
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Bath, would be always ready to give useful information to anyone 
wishing to take up falconry seriously. Captain Blaine, in the 
same announcement in the Field, stated that the most reliable 
person for the supply of a limited number of falcons and hawks 
in England was Mr. Richard Best, The Villa, Hawley House, 
Blackwater, Hants. Mr. Best was formerly Captain Blaine’s 
falconer, and later served the Old Hawking Club in the same 
capacity. Passage hawks in the autumn may be obtained from 
Karl Mollen, Valkenswaard, Eindhoven, North Brabant, Holland, 
providing that a sufficient number—say from eight to twelve— 
are booked in June and July. Goshawks can also be procured 
from Germany, but must be ordered before the end of May, if 
eyesses (young birds) are wanted. 

Although a full-grown grouse is a pretty good handful, even 
for so strong and daring a raptorial as the peregrine, there can be 
no doubt that these falcons will, on occasion, attack even so big 
and heavy a bird as a wild goose. Twoyearsago ‘I. P.’ described 
vividly in the Field such a chase. A skein of geese were seen 
flying in Perthshire, near the Craig an Lochan, at a height of 
1600 feet. Presently 


@ peregrine came out of the clouds and quickly overtook them. By the 
time it had done so, the hawk had lost height until it was on the same 
level as the geese. The peregrine singled out one of the rear birds, and then 
a series of most interesting races started. The peregrine soon turned the 
goose away from the rest, which flew on quite unconcernedly and were 
soon lost in the clouds. The pursuer now started to climb above the goose, 
and the latter flew its fastest and straightest, honking loudly all the time 
until the falcon atooped, when the goose turned and the peregrine missed. 
The goose then ‘ zoomed ’ up and for a short space rose faster than its 
pursuer. This, happened. four or five times, taking them twice. up and 
down the Lochan, until finally they came within a score of yards of the 
car, which the peregrine saw and, wheeling away in fright, vr up the 
attack. 


As a matter of fact, this splendid falcon knows no fear of any of 
the things that fly. It has been recorded by Mr. C. H. Donald, 
writing from India, that one of these birds attacked with great 
fury a Pallas’s fishing eagle, flying across a river with some- 
thing in its claws, and twice sent its feathers floating in all 
directions before the eagle managed to reach some trees on the 
other side. 

A heavy, full-grown wild duck is no mean conquest, yet the 
peregrine thinks nothing of attacking and striking down these 
fine birds. Twice in the Orkneys and in Sutherlandshire have I 
seen this feat accomplished, apparently with complete ease and 
the most wonderful grace. The downward stoop of this falcon 
when well poised is lightning-like in its speed. I know nothing in 
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Nature to equal it. Yet the peregrine, when sharp-set, especially 
when hunting to feed its young, does not disdain much humbler 
quarry and will strike even the homely starling. I was fishing on 
Loch Stenness, in the Orkneys, some years since, and my boat- 
man, as a peregrine flew above us, told me how one of these falcons 
had, a few days before, been baffled by a small flock of these birds, 
upon which the peregrine had swiftly descended. There was an 
old white horse grazing on the side of the loch, and the starlings, 
keeping their heads, swerved and landed just under its belly, 
From this haven of safety they refused to budge, and the falcon 
flew away defeated. 

The late Mr. Howard Saunders, in his famous Manual of 
British Birds, states truly that the peregrine will sometimes sweep 
rabbits off the side of a cliff. It is not well known that peregrines 
will attack rabbits, but I can vouch for two instances where one 
of these falcons. has successfully attacked this quarry on open 
ground. In October 1917, while walking near Cow Gap, under 
Beachy Head, I heard some fierce screams and, turning, saw a 
number of schoolboys watching a fierce contest between two 
peregrines fighting on the ground. One of these birds had grabbed 
a rabbit on the side of the down, and the other was evidently 
trying to secure a share of the plunder. While they thus fought, 
the falcon which had first seized the rabbit released its prey, and 
“Mr. Bunny’ at once scrambled off and got clean away. The 
two peregrines then flew ofi beyond Beachy Head, one pursuing 
the other and apparently keeping up the quarrel. Mr. Cracknell, 
formerly the landlord of the Birling Gap Hotel, under Beachy 
Head, a keen bird watcher, well acquainted with the movements 
of these falcons, informed me that he had seen a peregrine strike 
a rabbit on the down side and that he had been able to drive off 
the falcon and secure the animal, which was too much injured to 
get away. Passing the Birling Gap Hotel one day, I saw a young 
peregrine, which had been captured in a curious way and was 
temporarily confined in an empty parrot’s cage of large size. Mr, 
Cracknell’s son had retrieved this young falcon from the in-coming 
tide, where he found it struggling in the surf. How the bird got 
there was uncertain. It may possibly have made a stoop at some 
sea-bird and found itself unable to rise from the sea ; but in my 
judgment the falcon, which was quite a young one, had been 


trying an early flight and, miscalculating its powers, had fallen ~ 


into the sea. I was glad to hear that it was afterwards released. 
I do not think that peregrines are, as a rule, much addicted to 
taking birds off the surface of the sea. It is for them a somewhat 
perilous operation. Yet that they do so occasionally is certain. 
In January 1926 Mr. G. F. B. de Gruchy, a Jersey correspondent 
of the Field, wrote as follows : 
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, While watching with my glasses diving birds in St. Aubin’s Bay on 
December 5 I saw a peregrine falcon making short stoops at one of the 
smaller grebes, whenever it appeared on the surface, so forcing it to dive 
again instantly. The falcon struck with her feet, which I could see hanging 
as she approached the grebe. How long the hunt had lasted I do not 
know, but I watched it for seventeen minutes before the end came. The 
dives grew shorter and shorter, showing that the grebe was exhausted for 
want of air, and at last the falcon picked it up; apparently she struck it 
dead, as it did not flutter its wings. She carried it, flying heavily, about 
half a mile to an isolated rock, where she ate it. The meal lasted three 
quarters of an hour. A Great Northern Diver, which was fishing quite 
close to the grebe, was not molested by the falcon. This [added the 
writer] is the first time that I have seen peregrines take a bird off the sea ; 
indeed, I was inclined to think that they were afraid to do so, as I have 
seen this falcon stoop at and miss wild duck, which promptly fell like stones 
into the sea, whereupon the falcon left them unmolested on the surface. 


I have a good many times seen peregrines in pursuit of wild 
duck near lakes or rivers, and I have also noted that those duck 
which managed to evade the falcon’s flight always found safety 
in the water, the peregrine never attempting to try for them once 
they had reached it. 

What weight exactly a peregrine is capable of carrying I am 
uncertain. I have seen these birds, at different times, flying with 
a partridge, pigeon, jackdaw, and golden plover in their talons 
and making a fairly comfortable passage. A friend of mine, 
tiding over Beachy Head, was one day passed by one of these 
falcons, carrying a gull. It came immediately over him; he 
shouted and waved his arm, and the falcon thereupon dropped 
the gull and went on. The gull was quite dead. I doubt if a 
peregrine could fly far with so heavy a bird as a mallard. Its 
tremendous attacking and killing powers enable it to overcome 
so weighty a prey as a shelduck or so tall and unwieldy a quarry 
as a heron; but, magnificent flier as it is, it could not, in the 
nature of things, travel far with such burdens, which it usually 
devours where they are brought down. 

A German naturalist has stated that it is not unusual for a 
pair of peregrines to take up their abode for a whole winter in a 
town, where they make their vantage coigns on some high church 
steeple, their favourite prey consisting usually of pigeons. This 
habit has been familiar for centuries also in this country, and 
peregrines are often to be seen resting on the magnificent spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral, where I have had the opportunity of observ- 
ing them. In winter, after hunting the country around for food, 
they usually came in about half an hour before dusk, the female 
being always careful to select her perching place before the tiercel 
took his station. 

Peregrine falcons, thanks to their wild and wary nature and 
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the difficult and inaccessible places which they choose for their 
eyries, are, one is glad to record, still fairly abundant in Britain. 
Far distant is the day, one may hope and prophesy, before these 
noble creatures shall have passed from the avifawna of our 
country. 

H. A. BRYDEN, 
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A LUNATIC has been rather aptly described as ‘ a house with the 
roof blown off,’ while a mentally defective person is paralleled 
to a house which has never had a roof at all. These are more 
than mere analogies, for they have a basis in physical fact. 
When, after death, the skulls of insane persons have been opened 
and examined, it has usually been possible to trace signs of 
damage or degeneration in the cerebral cortex—that area of the 
brain which is so much more complex and developed in man than 
in other of the higher mammals, the extent of the damage roughly 
corresponding with the degree of mental derangement exhibited 
during life. The same area in mentally defective persons does 
not show degeneration, but a lack of or faulty development— 
sometimes a whole layer of cells is missing, sometimes the con- 
necting fibres are too few, or the cells themselves imperfectly 
developed. Again, the degree of this physical defect roughly 
corresponds with the degree of mental defect exhibited by the 
individual during his or her lifetime. While, therefore, the 
lunatic’s brain, after being built up, has broken down, that of the 
mental defective has never even attained to full development, 
as his actions show. 

These and other biological facts—especially our knowledge of 
the inheritance of mental disease—justify us in assuming that the 
mind of man is not a ‘ special creation,’ but a development of his 
more obvious physical qualities, and that mental disease has a 
material basis like physical disease. While there are other forms, 
which I need not here describe, of mental disease, by far the com- 
monest are insanity and mental defect—the latter sometimes 
more precisely termed amentia. The sufferers from these two 
diseases, with, perhaps, the epileptic, are the ‘unfit,’ whose 
sterilisation has been suggested. 

A lunatic does not here need definition, but the nature and 
grades of amentia are not always understood. An idiot cannot 
even feed himself, while an imbecile cannot avoid ordinary 
dangers. The highest grade, the feeble-minded, who are much 
the most numerous, may sometimes appear normal, if ‘soft’ 
or ‘ daft,’ to the superficial observer. But they are defined as 
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being unable to manage themselves or their own affairs with ordi- 
nary prudence, or of competing on equal terms with their fellows, 
They usually lack control of their desires and emotions. All three 
_ grades, which shade into one another, are incurable. In effect, 
too, the insane are beyond real cure. 

The Royal Commission, which was first set up in 1904, reported, 
after a reliably thorough inquiry, that on January 1, 1906, there 
were approximately 149,000 aments in England and Wales, 
But included in that figure were a number of otherwise mentally 
normal epileptics; and Dr. A. F. Tredgold estimated that 
aments alone numbered 138,529—4'03 per 1000 of the population, 
or one person in every 248. This figure can be taken as sub- 
stantially accurate, and so can his estimate (based on the inquiries 
of the Commission) of the number of insane persons, 125,827— 
3°66 per 1000, or one in every 273. Thus at that date there were 
approximately 264,000 mentally diseased persons—7°69 per 1000, 
or one in 130. Since then our knowledge and control of the insane 
has continued to improve, and it seems probable that there are 
now not very many unknown to the Board of Control. It is 
convenient to take the twenty-year period, and to give their 
present numbers as on January I, 1926—134,000, or 3°4 per 1000, 
or one in 291. This, however, is the minimum, only repre- 
senting those insane at the time: the Board cannot take account 
of those who have previously been under their care and been 
discharged as ‘cured,’ even though most of them will almost 
inevitably return from time to time for care and treatment in 
asylums. 

Aments were not legally defined until the Mental Deficiency 
Act of 1913, a good Act which was sadly hashed at the last 
moment, and which has never since been put into proper effect. 
In each successive Report the Board of Control emphasises the 
failure of local authorities to ascertain and certify the aments in 
their areas.1 The number (per 1000) certified ranges from ‘03 
in Swansea to 4°66 in Rutland. The differences are purely due 
to the variations in the conscientiousness of the responsible local 
authorities. Consequently the total number known to the Board 
(January 1, 1928) is 61,522. How absurdly low this figure is 
may be judged from the fact that when I myself made a rough 
calculation from the proportion rejected for military service in 
1918 I arrived at the very conservative estimate for England and 
Wales of 155,000—4'16 per 1000. 

Fortunately the Board is fully alive to the problem, and has 
recently been engaged in an inter-departmental inquiry with the 

2 Local authorities are apt to reply, with some reason, that it is little use 


going to the trouble and expense of ascertaining and certifying aments as long 
as it is impossible to house, sterilise, or otherwise control them. 
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Board of Education ; and their Report, which I believe will shortly 
be published, should yield a fairly accurate estimate of the total 
number of aments in England and Wales. Meanwhile, certain 
unofficial investigations are of value. The highest number which 
the authorities have hitherto admitted to be possible is 190,000. 
But those very cautious and reliable investigators Professor A. M. 
Carr-Saunders and Mr. D. Caradog Jones estimate the number 
as between 300,000 and 350,000, while some have put it as high 
as 380,000. The calculations are based on the number of mentally 
defective children in the schools, and are therefore open to two 
possible errors. Firstly, the death rate among the defective, 
mentally as well as physically, is high, and there are therefore 
fewer aments at the later than at the earlier periods of life. 
Secondly, there are some children whose inability to profit by 
book-learning classes them as aments, yet who are sufficiently 
adaptable in other ways just to escape certification when they 
grow up and take their places in the bread-winning world. Carr- 
Saunders and Caradog Jones make allowance for these factors in 
their estimates, but it is an allowance which is bound to be largely 
guess-work. 

While I have not seen the forthcoming Report, I have little 
doubt that it will give the total number of aments circa January 


- 1926 as not less than 250,000—possibly over 300,000—and that 


the figure will represent not merely improved. ascertainment, 
but a genuine increase in the number of mindless folk in our midst. 
On the basis of the lower figure it is an increase of 81 per cent. 
in twenty years, while the normal population has only increased 
by not quite 14 per cent.—from 34,349,000 in 1906 to 39,067,000 
in 1926. The insane and aments together must number not less 
than 384,000—9'0 per 1000, or nearly one person in every I00. 
I cannot even make a guess as to the number of epileptics and 
‘neuropathics ’ who should be added to this total in order to 
atrive at a final figure including all forms of mental disease. 
Whatever effect the war—and it is too slight to merit con- 
sideration—may have had in increasing insanity, it does not even 
enter into the problem of amentia, which, as we have seen, is 
due to a failure to build up a complete brain. It is defined, legally 
as well as practically and biologically, as existing from birth 
or from an early age. It is sometimes thought, it is true, that 
the air raids and the food shortage may have combined to arrest 
the development of war children. But air raids practically only 
affected London, and certainly had very little effect on the few 
children who did experience them. The food shortage was more 
apparent than real; and most of the nation’s mothers received, 
many for the first time in their lives, allowances which were more 
than adequate for themselves and their families. One of the 
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strongest arguments put forward by the advocates of ‘ 
endowment ’ is the real improvement in the care, feeding, and 
health of children during the war, as a consequence of the liberal 
“separation allowances ’ made to the wives of men at the front, 
One of the main findings of the Colwyn Report, moreover, was the 
improvement in the wages and conditions of the working classes 
during and since the war. But perhaps the most conclusive test 
is that infantile and child death rates continued during and since 
the war that steady downward movement which commenced about 
1860, and which has been most marked since 1900. Conditions 
cannot have deteriorated when fewer were dying. 

The layman, therefore, might at first be puzzled to know 
why the mentally deranged have increased during a period not 
only of general improvement in social and living conditions, 
but also of better understanding and care of the mentally diseased, 
Those all-round improvements in the environment, of course, 
are themselves responsible for the increase ; for they have lowered 
the selective death rate, particularly among children, and so have 
enabled more of the mentally and physically defective to survive 
and breed. It is the only result to be expected from an era of 
social selection which runs contrary to, instead of developing, 
the methods and aims of natural selection. 

A few concrete instances will illustrate the social and bio- 
logical aspects of mental disease. I take my first instance from 
those quoted in the Report of the Board of Control for 1926. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. were born before the passing of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, and are therefore not certified. But the relieving 
officer describes them as feeble-minded and as ‘ filthy in person 
and home.’ Her brother and nephew are in institutions. 

The A.’s had twelve children, of whom only three can be traced: 

(t) Mrs. X., married daughter, an ament with five children— 
one died at three weeks, one in Poor Law children’s home, one 
ament, one in tuberculosis colony, and one disputed ament who 
has been placed on probation for theft. All four that lived 
attended special classes for backward children. 

(2) Mrs. Y., another married daughter, also an ament with 
five children. No particulars of two (one too young). One 
at seventeen married an ‘ unsatisfactory’ youth, another is at 
a special school for aments, and the last attends special classes. 
Four had to be adopted by the guardians. 

(3) Mrs. Z., married daughter, ‘not so obviously feeble- 
minded as her sisters,’ had three illegitimate children before 
marriage by as many fathers. 

The whole family has ‘cost the rates some 6000/. already, 
and many of the descendants are alive and still dependent on 
the community.’ 
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_ The following is the least gloomy of six cases given in the 
mext (1927) Report : 

Father ‘ in and out ’ of mental hospital (.¢., periodic insanity). 
Mother feeble-minded. One daughter, feeble-minded, with two 
illegitimate children—too young for the state of their minds to be 
known. Has been in institution for eight years. Another 
daughter, also feeble-minded and in institution for eight years— 
previously sent to industrial school for consorting with prostitutes. 
Third daughter an imbecile, recently admitted, at age of seventeen, 
to institution when found wandering round Army camps. Two 
sons are ‘ unemployable.’ 

The records of the other five families given are somewhat 
worse. Altogether the twelve original parents have produced 
thirty-four children and (so far) three grandchildren. Practically 
all that are known are feeble-minded, the few remaining being 
not much better. During the same period the most fertile 
normal parents (‘casual labourers’) would have produced not 
quite twenty-four children, 

While these are quoted in the Reports as typical instances, 
they are probably somewhat worse than usual; and, to give a 
fair idea of the position, I must turn to an investigation in which 
I have been much interested, and which is the only one of its 
kind, Eighteen years ago the relieving officer of a large East 
End parish was struck by the fact that many of the people he 
telieved were related tu one another. So he started to trace the 
individual and family records of every person who applied for 
telief. His access to official records was of great assistance, and 
he was further fortunate in the comparatively stable nature of 
the population of the parish: there had been little migration, 
so that it was usually possible to go back three or four, and 
sometimes even six, generations. One family, which may fairly 
be quoted as representative, contained 336 individuals. Of 
these 161 have nothing against them, as far as can be traced. 
The remaining 175—well over half the total—are: ninety-eight 
occasional paupers (on and off out-relief), six chronic paupers 
(always in the workhouse or dependent on out-relief), fifteen 
reared in Poor Law schools, thirteen insane, nine blind, four insane 
and blind, six imbeciles, four tubercular, and sixteen born in the 
workhouse. Four brothers of another large family with almost 
as high a percentage of defects were (1) chargeable on the rates for 
eight years in all, (2) for twenty years, (3) for fifteen years, and 
(4) for nearly twenty-one years. 

Since only lack of funds is checking the completion and 
publication of this investigation, I naturally do not wish to give 
more than a foretaste of it. But I should add that the investi- 
gator also traced the families of 100 children selected at random 












from those going to the elementary schools in the same neighbour- 

hood.? Since this group, therefore, has to contend with pre- 
cisely the same difficulties as the defective group, it affords a 
fair comparison—in biological terminology, a ‘random control,’ 
Among the ‘controls’ mental disease is almost non-existent, 
physical disabilities are rare, and paupers (chiefly hospital cases) 
constitute about 1 per cent. of the total of individuals investigated. 
The proportion of diseased, defective, and paupers in the other 
group is between 30 and 50 per cent. The ‘controls’ are prob- 
ably representative of casual labourers throughout the country, 
and they, as I have said, are the most fertile normal class with an 
average size of family of just under four children. There are 
between eight and nine children in the completed families of the 
defective group. 

This excessive fertility of defectives is sometimes resentfully 
regarded as a sort of wantonness on their part. In fact, it is an 
essential and inherent part of their make-up. Defectives of all 
types are common throughout the world of life ; but only those 
whose fertility is sufficiently high to compensate for their high 
death rate have a chance of racial survival. Human defectives 
can only exist in the same world with normal people as long as 
they have more children: if fertility fell even to average, they 
would die out in a few generations. It is also frequently assumed 
that they have unusual sexual vigour. This isa mistake: they 
are less vigorous sexually, as in other ways, than normal men and 
women ; and their fertility is the result, not of a strong pro- 
creative instinct, but of a defective control over that and other 
instincts. 

It is now less difficult to see with some precision why the 
numbers and proportions of the mentally diseased have increased 
during the last twenty years. For over half a century, and 
especially during the last two decades, the birth rate of the normal 
population has been falling steadily, while the defective has still 
been producing as many children as ever.: At the same time the 
death rate has been falling, but in a patchy fashion. It is true 
that more normal people than formerly are now living on to old 
age; but the chief change in the death rate has occurred in the 
early age-periods, so that far more infants and young children live 
to grow up. These, who would not have survived without the 
improved living conditions, are, of course, the more sickly and 
defective section of the population, and include a very high 
proportion of aments. They and other defectives derive more 
benefit than do the normal population from the all-round better 
* To see whether slum surroundings were at all responsible. In fact, they 


are not: and amentia is commoner in the country than in towns. Probably 
this is the result of migration. 
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environment, and have the added advantage of special care in 
schools and institutions. It is now almost true to say that every 
fall in the death rate entails a corresponding rise in the defective 
rate. 

A small proportion of lunatics and aments are the victims 
of injurious circumstances, in particular of syphilis and asphyxia 
at birth—a fact which sometimes leads those without biological 
or pedigree experience to question the hereditary nature of 
mental disease. A short time ago the Surrey County Council 
investigated the parentage of aments under their care, and, 
discovering that ‘only’ about a quarter had ament parents, 
decided that inheritance was an unimportant factor. If a 
quarter of the normal population had similar parentage the 
number of aments in the older generation of to-day would run into 
several millions! But the real fault of this investigation lay 
in the failure to go far enough : brothers and sisters, aunts, uncles, 
and grandparents should also have been included if the inquiry 
was to have scientific value. Other inquiries which at first showed 
about the same proportion of aments, 25 per cent., with ament 
parents (which roughly accords with biological expectation) 
revealed, however, that over 80 per cent. had blood relations 
who either also were aments or who had some other form of 
mental disease. 

The first important point to realise is the vagueness of the 
phrase ‘mental disease’ and even of the more precise term 
‘mental defect.’ There may be as many forms of mental as 
of physical defect, and each may be inherited in a different 
way: I have myself seen pedigrees palpably demonstrating 
three different modes of inheritance, ‘ criss-cross,’ ‘ dominant,’ 
and ‘ recessive.’ These terms are taken from Mendelian genetics : 
the first indicates that the character in question is transmitted 
from father to daughter to grandson ; the second that the char- 
acter ‘ dominates ’ its opposite, so that the children of a normal 
x defective marriage are defective ; the third that the character 
recedes before its opposite, so that the children of a normal x 
defective marriage are normal. The last is the most important 
of the three, since most defects and most forms of amentia are 
recessive to normal; and their hereditary nature is therefore 
apt to escape notice. The defective birth-factor, or ‘ gene,’ 
is not lost when normal mates with ament, but only latent or 
semi-latent in each of the children, who are therefore likely to 
pass it on to their children. If two such apparently normal 
‘carriers’ inter-marry, some at least of their children will be 
defective. If, as frequently happens, a ‘ carrier’ marries some- 
one genuinely normal, then the defective gene will be scattered 
about the normal population, only to re-emerge, as opportunity 
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arises, in sound families. It is like the one piece of tainted meat 
in a butcher’s shop; it contaminates the good meat without 
losing any of its own badness. The children of two defective 
parents are all defective. 

It is a mistake, however, to use this precise Mendelian ter- 
minology without qualification. A ‘ recessive’ character may in 
suitable circumstances become only partially recessive or even 
dominant to its opposite, or it may be recessive in some matings 
and dominant in others. In ordinary language, such an unfavour- 
able circumstance as the asphyxia which often occurs at a first 
birth might turn one who was potentially only a ‘ carrier’ into 
a definite ament, though it would have little effect on a normal 
child. Or the ament who would produce normal (though 
‘ carrier ’) children by mating with thoroughly sound and healthy 
stock might have backward, semi-defective children if his or her 
mate lacked mental and physical vigour; while the children 
might be genuine aments if the mate came of still feebler, yet 
not ament, family. That, at least, seems the reasonable inter- 
pretation of the facts I have examined, and it goes some way 
towards reconciling the now dying squabble between the modern 
science of Mendelian genetics and the old and vaguer school of 
pre-Mendelian biologists. 

Though insanity, amentia, and epilepsy are clinically very 
different, they appear from the cases quoted and from many 
similar studies to be strongly linked genetically, one member of 
a family being insane, another feeble-minded, and so on. More- 
over, this polymorphic defect appears only to be ‘ recessive’ 
in the legal sense, since the ‘ carriers’ are often so very far from 
normal: witness the chronic and occasional paupers mentioned 
above and the ‘ unemployables ’ who are so frequent in this type 
of pedigree. The reader will also notice the strong link between 
mental and physical defect, suggestive of a single cause. I was 
much struck by the rapid rise in the death rate of the mentally 
diseased in institutions when the fat ration was cut down during 
the war. Though they were still better cared for the . normal 
folk, who were unaffected, even this slight hardship materially 
affected their powers of resistance to disease. Their suscepti- 
bility to and death rate from tuberculosis is always very much 
higher than normal, while the general morbidity rate is high and 
age of death early. The egg which produces bad brains is likely 
to produce a bad body. 

If all these forms of defect were recessive to normal, it would 
be safe to assume that for every patent sufferer there would be 
two ‘carriers.’ But since some forms of defect are dominant, 
we shall be on the safe side in calculating that there are as many 
carriers as there are lunatics and aments. Hence we have to-day 
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at least 768,000 persons—18'0 per 1000—scattering the seeds 
of mental disease, with an unascertained number of epileptics. 
Half are patent sufferers, while a large proportion of the other 
half are at best burdensome and undesirable citizens. 

It is necessary in this article to neglect the ‘ carriers’ and 
to consider only how to check and eliminate both by preventing 
the breeding of the definitely diseased. The segregation of all 
aments and lunatics who are not already confined could not 
possibly cost less than 1/. per head per week (22s. is the lowest 
figure hitherto achieved), or between 16,000,000/. and 17,000,000/. 
a year, besides very high capital expenditure, which I cannot 
estimate, on building institutions. But while the sum makes one 
wince, if properly spent it would only mean the adjustment of an 
old burden, rather than the shouldering of a new. Since the 
present cost of the mentally diseased is now spread out over 
Poor Law, ‘ dole,’ police, prison, health insurance, hospital, and 
other charges, it would be good business to spend the money 
lavishly on a policy which would eventually reduce the cost. 
But, speaking purely as a_ private citizen, I feel the country 
would not be justified in incurring the expense when sterilisation 

‘would achieve the same end as effectively and more cheaply. 
Moreover, can one imagine any Government at present facing 
the problem squarely and enforcing wholesale segregation at 
that cost ? 

But there are other objections to wholesale segregation, not 
the least being that it is almost impossible. Escape for long 
enough to beget or conceive a child is achieved so often by feeble- 
minded men and women living in institutions that those in 
charge of them realise that nothing short of prison conditions 
could prevent it. Large numbers of the higher grades would be 
happier and of some use to the community if living in their own 
homes, while for others the mild restraint of labour colonies is 
most suitable. 

Quite recently I have seen the suggestion again seriously 
made that violent criminals and the sexually delinquent should 
be sterilised. These are the very cases for whom sterilisation is 
no remedy; and the suggestion can only be made by those 
who confound sterilisation with castration. The two are quite 
different. Castration involves the complete removal of the sex 
organs, testes or ovaries, and results in lack of ability and desire 
to perform the sexual act. Since the hormonic secretions of the 
sex organs have a marked effect on both body and brain, castra- 
tion also results in the mental and bodily changes we see in a fatted 
bullock. The sterilisation of a man is not nearly so drastic, 
for it consists simply in cutting a tiny piece out of the channels 
which convey the spermatozoa from testes to penis. The rest 
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of the organs are left untouched by the operation, which only 
requires a local anesthetic and takes about five minutes. The 
patient walks out. Sterilising a woman at present involves a 
general anesthetic and an abdominal incision, and is therefore, 
in a sense, a serious operation. Otherwise it is similar, for the 
two channels which convey the ova from ovaries to womb are 
just cut in the same way and replaced.* The patient takes about 
a week to recover; and though the operation has been done 
countless times in this country (owing to risk of further confine- 
ments), no ill results of any kind have ever occurred. Reports 
are precisely the same from California, where it has been done 
on thousands of women for eugenic reasons. The operation, 
indeed, is less risky than normal child-birth, from which four in 
every 1000 mothers die annually. In neither man nor woman 
does sterilisation have any effect on body or brain, and it leaves 
sexual desire and enjoyment unimpaired. The only result is 
sterility. 

No individual, therefore, who is likely to be a danger to 
himself or others (such as those at present in institutions) is a 
case for sterilisation, except as a supplement to some form of 
segregation or control. The cases which are eminently suited for 
sterilisation are (a) the periodieally insane, who at present are 
able to reproduce their kind in between visits to the asylum; 
and (b) those ‘ high-grade ’ aments who have homes or guardians 
and who are able in some measure to contribute to their own up- 
keep. The two classes together constitute the bulk of the men- 
tally diseased, are at present under little, if any, control, and will 
be largely responsible for the next generation of their kind. 

The Central Association for Mental Welfare is opposed to 
sterilisation, but chiefly, apparently, because it is feared lest it 
should lessen public interest in the welfare of defectives. This 
objection is scarcely worthy of reply, since racial considerations 
have hitherto had nothing to do with the care we give to these 
unfortunates. It is also said that the mere fact that the defec- 
tives were sterilised would increase their own sexual licence and 
make them still more the victims of the licentious, thus encourag- 
ing the spread of venereal disease. But it is well known to all 
who have studied the subject that fear of the consequences never 
acts as a check on immorality—among the lower human types, at 
least. One need not expect, therefore, that a lessening of that 
fear would encourage immorality. Sterilisation, it is true, would 
not materially lessen the risk of spreading venereal disease, as 
would segregation. But segregation, as I have said, is outside 
the realm of practical politics, and is not likely ever to be adequate. 


* Simpler methods, not involving an abdominal incision, are now under 


investigation. 
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Meanwhile, half a loaf is better than no bread : sterilisation would 
t those now spreading venereal disease from producing 
children who are syphilitic as well as defectives or ‘ carriers.’ 

Sterilisation laws have been passed in the Canadian province 
of Alberta, in the canton Vaud of Switzerland, and (I believe) 
in'Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia ; but they are of too recent date 
to provide data. They have also been passed in twenty-three 
of the United States during the last twenty-one years. In some 
they have never been enforced, and in others they have been 
declared unconstitutional—hence the canard that sterilisation 
has there proved ‘ unworkable.’ In the remainder just on 9000 
sterilising operations have been performed for eugenic reasons, 
chiefly in California since the war. The series of Popenoe reports 
adequately cover the experience of this State, and I can here only 
very briefly summarise them. 

The method has been to refuse to discharge from institutions 
any unsterilised lunatics and aments, and only then to let out 
on parole carefully selected cases. This has had the advantage 
of making room for other cases more in need of institutional care. 
Of those sterilised and paroled many are happily married. Two- 
thirds of the marriages have been successful, largely because 
sterilisation has prevented the families getting too large for small 
incomes. Sterilisation does not seem to have played an important 
part in the failures. No ill results have ever been recorded, and 
practically no friction or regrets. Only a small proportion of the 
women and none of the men paroled seem to have become pro- 
miscuous, while the operation has certainly favoured the stabili- 
sation, through marriage, of many. An increasing number of 
parents are now sending their defective children to be sterilised, 
for fear of accidents, and returned to them. 

While the insane were below the economic level of the State, 
the aments seem to have been drawn fairly evenly from all 
classes (this, I think, would not be so in our more racially sifted 
and stabilised country). The highly superior group which had 
produced most of the State’s brightest and most intellectual 
children was scarcely represented at all among either aments or 
insane. This is worth quoting, owing to the belief that genius 
and talent are allied to mental disease. Practically every pedi- 
gree investigation I know runs directly contrary to this belief ; 
and Popenoe directly states that the ‘ sterilisation of the insane 
as practised in California will prevent the birth of few, if any, 
superior children, while it will prevent the birth of many children 
who would certainly be inferior.’ In sterilising an ament ‘ there 
is no danger of cutting short a strain of genius, nor even of 
talent.’ 

Since there is free migration in and out of California, it is 
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impossible to say what effect sterilisation has had in reducing 
the proportion of the mentally diseased in the generation now 
growing up. But Dr. R. A. Fisher has calculated that her 
adequate measures to prevent reproduction would reduce the 
number of aments by one-third in the first generation, He 
assumed that all amentia is recessive, and that mating is com- 
pletely random. In fact, a proportion of the cases being dominant, 
the rate of elimination would be faster ; while random mating is, 
fortunately, the dangerous exception rather than the rule. In 
this particular at least, like strongly tends to mate with like, 
Indeed, the East End investigator referred to believes that a 
few thousand family stocks breeding in and through, but not 
very much with, the normal population are responsible for the 
whole national burden of disease, defect, and pauperism. If 
this is so, we could reasonably hope to halve the numbers of 
both defectives and ‘carriers’ within one generation. Pro- 
gress thereafter would probably be slower, unless scientific 
research develops, as there is every reason to hope that it will. 


Legislation should ever be conservative, and compulsory 
sterilisation in England can wait. But at present even voluntary 
sterilisation is not permitted for eugenic reasons. This should 
be legalised, with a clause forbidding the marriage of the mentally 
diseased as long as they are capable of reproduction : at present 
there is nothing to prevent the worst defectives from demanding 
marriage. Perhaps, too, the discharge from institutions of the 
potentially fertile could be legally forbidden. 

I cannot here discuss the sterilisation of deaf-mutes, the 
blind by inheritance, of those with strong tubercular tendencies, 
or of the various other sufferers from gross heritable physical 
defects—though this is a serious problem. With the mentally 
diseased they constitute at least 2 per cent. of the population 
—judging by the numbers of those dependent on the guardians 
‘for causes other than unemployment.’ I hope the reader will 
realise that the sterilisation of the mentally diseased must be 
complementary and supplementary to segregation—(I) as an 
additional safeguard for the loosely confined; (2) as the omly 
alternative to prevent the breeding of the less severe cases whom 
we cannot at present segregate, or to make room in institutions 
for severer cases ; (3) as a kinder measure than segregating those 
with mates or relations who want them at home. 

Unless some such measures are adopted, we must look forward 
to a constant increase in the now enormous cost, under the head 
of Poor Law, asylums, and the rest, of the mentally diseased. But 
money is only a convenient yardstick: that cost represents 
something bigger. Our national average is being lowered, our 
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sound stocks poisoned, and our racial health imperilled by the 
growth of mental disease. There must be a fundamental warp 
in our standard of values if we cannot realise that these poor 
creatures are less than human, and that to connive at or even 
tolerate their existence and increase is to humiliate and en- 
danger our race and civilisation. 


ELpon Moore. 
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NOISE AND HEARING—STUDIED FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT? 


THE relation between nervousness and noise has been emphasised 

of late, dogmatic statements having been made that are not easy 
to prove or disprove. This difficulty is to some extent inherent 
to the subject, for both noise and nervousness are conceptions 
incapable of accurate definition. What distinguishes noise from 
mere sound ? Definition has been attempted by taking into con- 
sideration the periodicity and intensity of sound ; thus a broken 
series of loud crashes.and bangs would be generally accepted as 
noise and capable of definition in physical terms. Indeed, there 
are noises that call forth instinctive fear reactions ; some explo- 
sives used in trench warfare were called ‘ wind-up gadgets,’ 
because through their noisy effect they were more terrifying than 
physically harmful, but no physical definition or appeal to 
instinctive reactions can explain why that which is music on one 
side of a dividing wall becomes a noise and a nuisance when it is 
heard on the other. Some sounds are so generally unpleasant 
that we can all agree in calling them noises, but in the recent 
newspaper discussion upon the nuisance of noise it was plain that 
many writers described as noise any sound that they personally 
disliked. When we discuss the relation of noise to nervousness 
we shall find that this dislike is the most important element. In 
this connexion, then, whether a sound is a noise depends upon 
the reaction of the hearer ; some sounds are noises to everyone, 
others are noises to individuals. 

To define nervousness is equally difficult, for here again per- 
sonal judgment, even moral judgment, plays a great part, and 
there are subtle differences between being highly strung, sensitive, 
nervous, neurasthenic, neurotic, or hysterical. I have known one 
member of my profession publicly stigmatise the ‘ neurotic’ as a 
useless nuisance and within a few days have heard another claim 
that the ‘ highly strung’ do the best work of the world. The 
difference between ‘neurotic’ and ‘highly strung,’ like the 


1 This is the third article published in the Review under the title ‘ Noise 
and Hearing.’ The first appeared in February, and gave the point of view of a 
physicist; the second in March, that of an aurist.—Ep1rTor. 
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difference between ‘ noise’ and ‘sound,’ is largely a matter of 
personal taste, so further and more specific explanation of these 
and similar words is necessary. 

Words of the group that includes nervous and neurotic carry 
the implication that something is wrong with those anatomical 
structures we call nerves. ‘ Functional nervous disorder ’ is used 
more technically for the states indicated by these words, and 
paradoxically connotes that we know nothing about the condi- 
tion of the nerves in the disorder concerned. That literary 
purist Dr. Johnson wrote in 1783 of ‘ A tender, irritable and, as 
itis not very properly called, a nervous constitution ’; but meta- 
physical developments that followed the advances in material 
science of the last century gave new life to this improper use. 
Scientific men like Huxley and Romanes postulated a relation 
between a mental process (psychosis) and a nerve process 
(neurosis), which was a necessary part of their philosophy. 
Physicians took over this legitimate assumption, and, when 
mental processes were known to be at fault, talked as if it were 
known (which it often is not) that nerve processes were at fault. 
So if a patient suffers from symptoms of a mental kind for which 
no ‘organic’ cause is discoverable—feels afraid of the dark, for 
example, or becomes terrified at the presence of a cat—his nerve 
cells are assumed to be at fault and he suffers from a neurosis or 
a functional nervous disorder. The same reasoning should apply 
to all our emotions, ideas and actions: a political belief, a faulty 
stance at golf, or a dislike for tomatoes must have its accompany- 
ing nerve-cell activity, about which we know as much as we do 
about the nerve-cell activity in these so-called nervous disorders, 
which are quite different from illnesses like locomotor ataxy or 
sleepy sickness, in which we know the nerves are diseased. The 
influence of the ’seventies is still with us, and there are medical 
men who can only conceive irrational fears and inhibitions and 
nervous symptoms generally in terms of hypothetical nerve 
changes ; upon this conception are built up hypotheses of the 
action of noxious stimuli in producing changes in nerve tissues, 
these changes in turn showing themselves in the production of 
symptoms. 

An example of such hypotheses was provided during the 
Great War by the condition called shell-shock. The public still 
believe that the physical damage caused by a shell explosion was 
the origin of the symptoms, and during the early part of the war 
that assumption was made by medical men; theories were pro- 
pounded of nerve centres being separated by the concussion, of 
the action of gases in the blood upon nerve cells, or of the exist- 
ence of tiny hemorrhages into the brain. A correct view of the 
condition finally emerged, the use of the phrase shell-shock was 
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prohibited, and afterjthe war a parliamentary Commission reported 
that shell-shock was a mental state, making the inadequate 
recommendation that it should be guarded against by discipline 
and training. I say inadequate, because several observers have 
shown that a notable predisposition to nervous trouble had 
existed in the majority of cases. 

By similar flights of fancy theories have been propounded 
about the action of the skull as a resonator. Sound vibrations 
have been described as affecting not only the auditory apparatus 
but nerve cells remote from it ; these cells become disturbed in 
function so that nervous symptoms, such as pathological fears, 
come into being. The nature of such a hypothesis is likely to be 
overlooked when it is couched in anatomical language and pre- 
sented to the public as a picture of what happens rather than asa 
speculation about what is only remotely possible. 

The injuries to the nervous structure of the ear that have 
been described as following prolonged exposure to excessive loud 
noise belong to a totally different group of phenomena. They can 
be demonstrated under the microscope, the cells affected are 
known to be those concerned with the function of hearing, and 
the sequence of cause and effect is as easily understood as in any 
other human experience. But the nomenclature that we are now 
considering rests upon the assumption of a non-existent know- 
ledge ; to say that a man’s nerves are shattered by some shock 
ought to be regarded as figurative, but there lurks behind the 
phrase the belief that something has happened to his nerves. Let 
it be understood that when we talk about ‘ nerves’ or ‘ nervous’ 
in this connexion we know nothing whatever about any changes 
in those coarse strands that carry nerve impulses to or from the 
brain, or in the cells of the brain itself. When we speak of noise 
producing nervous exhaustion or nervous breakdown or neuras- 
thenia we are no longer dealing with the same order of things that 
we speak of when describing the harmful physical effect of noise 
upon the nerve cells of the auditory apparatus. 

Yet in setting aside anatomical assumptions we do not deny 
the existence and importance of those states generally called 
nervous, which form a very real problem and demand for their 
understanding and relief more attention than is now given to 
them. They are infinite in variety, and can perhaps be described 
in a general way as difficulties in emotional adaptation to the 
demands of life. Morbid fears, worries and scruples, often recog- 
nised by the sufferers as unjustified by reality, take a great part 
in the symptoms. The fears may be specific, like the well-known 
claustrophobia, or may take the shape of causeless apprehension, 
the patient being forced to look around for something to which 
the emotion can be attached. With these symptoms, or arising 
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from them, come irritability, restlessness, inability to give atten- 
tion to the task in hand, and insomnia. On the bodily side appear 
symptoms that may be typically hysterical, though to the student 
of these disorders the relation sometimes assumed between 
hysteria and shamming becomes more and more distant. Emo- 
tional disturbance is an essential part of the disorder, and, since 
emotion profoundly affects bodily functions, we are not sur- 
prised to find irritable hearts, digestive or intestinal disturbance, 
and a general ill-being that distract attention from the essentially 
mental aspect of the case, together with a host of other disorders 
that may or may not, according to the predilections of the doctor, 
be ascribed to physical origins and even assumed to be the cause 
of the nervousness from which they arise. 

The importance attached to these bodily symptoms is often 
determined by our attitude towards the nervous subject, which 
so frequently involves a moral judgment. To be nervous or 
neurotic is disgraceful ; to be physically ill, if not commendable, 
at least calls for sympathy, and the patient tends to conform to 
this judgment. Hence many nervous subjects firmly believe that 
the physical symptoms cause the nervous ones and, following the 
same tendency, seek for external causes rather than acknowledge 
the inner and emotional source of their troubles. This has an 
important bearing upon the prominence ascribed to noise in the 
causation of nervous symptoms. 

The foundation of these conditions is still a matter for argu- 
ment, but orthodox medicine is slowly coming to accept the view 
that unconscious mental processes play the greatest part in their 
production ; the character traits that form their pattern are, in 
my belief, established in infancy, but any current stress that 
bears upon the weak spot can produce fresh symptoms or cause 
an exacerbation of those present ; then we may have a nervous 
breakdown, the difficulty in emotional adaptation becoming an 
impossibility. 

Yet that cannot be the whole of the story, for body and mind 
are inseparable, and modern views are tending to lessen the 
importance of the antithesis between them that has hitherto 
been unquestioningly accepted. Those inborn qualities that we 
call temperament influence the emotional drive and may depend 
ultimately upon physical properties still unrecognised. The 
glands of inner secretion are undoubtedly related to these physical 
properties, but speculation in this direction has far outstripped 
knowledge, and, apart from a few primary diseases of these 
glands, we are still in doubt how far emotion affects the glands 
or how far the glands affect emotion. Bodily disease, too, 
obviously influences mental states, but here again opinions are 
divided ; though some doctors readily ascribe nervous disorders 
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to more or less obscure infection, others only regard such condi+ 
tions as weakening the powers of resistance and allowing hitherto 
latent emotional difficulties to manifest themselves. It is certain 
that many infections produce no nervous symptoms, and that 
many highly nervous people are in the best of physical health, 
though with these it often happens that an illness—influenza, for 
example—precipitates a breakdown. 

Overwork is a favourite scapegoat for nervous breakdowns, 
but the psychologically minded physician is rarely satisfied with 
it. The ‘ nervous exhaustion ’ ascribed to overwork has nothing 
in common with states of exhaustion that can be studied in the 
laboratory, and the diagnosis rests upon no observational basis, 
Records of polar exploration abound in examples of physical and 
mental stress from which the sufferers recovered after a short rest, 
but a spell of overwork in ordinary life is frequently accepted as 
sufficient cause for a state of exhaustion that lasts for months, 
In such a case there has generally been an unsuspected nervous 
condition which overwork has, at the most, only exacerbated; 
often there are more serious current factors than the obvious one 
of overwork. 

The reader is perhaps beginning to think that the subject is 
not so simple as it appeared. If so, all the better, for it will be 
seen later that apparently simple statements about noise and 
nervousness involve assumptions more metaphysical than prac- 
tical ; danger lies in their apparent simplicity. 

Let us turn now to the ways in which noise harms, or is 
assumed to harm, those subjected to it. 

Most definite is the injury caused to the auditory apparatus. 
This includes gross lesions, such as rupture of the drum ; _per- 
manent damage to structure and function by continued excessive 
noise, as in boiler-makers’ deafness; and auditory fatigue, a 
transient condition of deafness, often associated with noises in 
the head, following a single exposure to a continued loud noise. 
This group belongs to the province of the aurist and need not be 
considered now, especially as the ordinary noises of civil life that 
lead to so much complaint are not claimed to produce these 
effects. 

Next comes injury said to be caused to the central nervous 
system. A specific statement concerning such injury is found in 
a brochure (No. 129) on Noises issued by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, wherein we read on page 4 that ‘ Nervous 
affections . . . are due essentially to functional disorders of the 
central nervous system, caused by mechanical lesions from noises 
and vibrations.’ This statement, appearing among a collection of 
unimpeachable scientific information based upon observation, 
would to the unsuspecting reader appear to belong to the same 
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' category as a highly technical description of the structure of the 


internal ear, which precedes it. Yet it is sheer fantasy. The 
writer gives no hint of the symptoms of these functional dis- 
orders, but we can safely assume that they are the usual nervous 
troubles that show themselves in alterations of emotional adjust- 
ment. The train of reasoning involved first makes the meta- 
physical assumption that each mental process has its counterpart 
in a nerve process, an assumption that leads at once to the 
consideration of alternative theories like epi-phenomenalism, 
psycho-physical parallelism, automatism and the like. I admit 
that I feel the need of some such theory to satisfy the demands of 
my own intellectual curiosity, but I cannot bring it into relation 
with practical matters like the effect of noise. Still, the assump- 
tion having been made that since mental changes have occurred 
therefore nerve changes have occurred, the next step is to look 
round for a cause of this nerve change. Obviously, since noise is 
blamed for the trouble, this cause must be mechanical lesions 
from noises and vibrations. So there we are. But there has 
never been any evidence of these mechanical lesions, and the end 
of a train of reasoning that involves one of the greatest problems 
mankind has ever conceived—the relation of mind and brain— 
is presented to the reader as if it were a commonplace of 
observation. 

When we speak in the usual loose fashion about the effect of 
this or that upon the central nervous system we are putting a 
part for the whole. If John Smith has home difficulties or busi- 
ness worries that are difficult to face he will react according to his 
temperamental make-up. He may pull himself together and 
deal with them to the best of his ability ; he may run away ; or 
he may worry so much that he cannot sleep, cannot pay attention 
to the affairs of everyday life, and comes to fear every knock at 
the door—in short, becomes what is called a nervous wreck. 
Whatever reaction he follows takes place and has its being 
through his central nervous system, but the first effect is upon 
John Smith’s personality as a whole. If his emotional disturbance 
is great he may suffer from palpitations, loss of appetite, even 
from shakiness, that betrays his condition to his friends ; these 
are direct manifestations of disturbance in the function of nerve 
and may reasonably be described as ‘ functional nervous dis- 
orders.’ They depend, however, not on any mechanical effect 
upon his nerves from outside, but are results of the general emo- 
tional state of John Smith. In the same way noise may produce 
irritability, resentment or anger, and these emotions, in a person 
given to labile emotional disturbance, may favour the develop- 


’ ment of functional nervous disorders such as those described 


above. This, however, is a vitally different conception from that 
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which pictures noise vibration as acting upon the nerve cells, 
exhausting or irritating them, and so producing physical symptoms 
of nervous disorder. This last conception, which is inherent in 
the quotation from the brochure of the International Labour 
Office, must be cast aside before we can usefully consider the sub- 
ject, though to cast it aside will be unpleasing to any sufferer 
who de-personalises his reactions by ascribing them to a central 
nervous system independent of his personality. The path of the 
physician who casts it aside is also made difficult ; he may be 
accused of blaming the sufferer in lifting his troubles from the 
physical to the mental sphere; or, paradoxically, if he still 
regards the symptoms as deserving of sympathetic treatment, he 
may be accused of fostering neurotic complaints. This dilemma 
actually faced the physicians who declared that shell-shock was 
a mental state. They were at first accused of libelling brave 
men; then, when the mental elements of the condition were 
admitted, those who gave themselves to the work of treating the 
sufferers were thought to be encouraging symptoms that every 
right-thinking person should despise. This intrusion of moral 
judgment into the sphere of diagnosis must not hamper our 
consideration of the effect of noise. 

Nervous symptoms, even if they arise from difficulties of 
personal adjustment and not from hypothetical lesions of a 
central nervous system, are productive of much suffering, and 
should be as much the concern of medicine when properly 
diagnosed as they are when allowed to masquerade in a meta- 
physical disguise. Any reader who believes that the exercise of 
that fairy force called ‘ will-power ’ can abolish nervous troubles 
may be assured that the neurotic subject is often making a very 
hard fight indeed against his symptoms and is not helped in the 
least by advice to use his will, although understanding and 
reasonable encouragement may help him to carry on in spite of 
them. 

Injury to the central nervous system being ruled out, we 
must find another point of view from which to study the un- 
doubted effect of noise upon personal comfort, happiness and 
health. In his reply to a recent deputation Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain emphasised the fact that noise produced upon himself none 
of the harmful effects claimed for it, and there are many people 
whose experience is the same. Obviously reaction to noise is 
more personal than general, and hence information must be 
sought from individuals. I have asked of several hundred intelli- 
gent people of both sexes the question, ‘ How does noise affect 
you ?’ and the answers, always expressing a strong element of 
individuality, are startling in their incongruities. , 

‘I hate quiet’; ‘I can stand anything except a baby 
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- squalling’; ‘I can stand any noise if I make it myself’; ‘A 
squeaking door drives me crazy’; ‘I hate music next door, but 
I can study in a room full of talking people,’ are fair examples. 
One fact emerged that is important, though perhaps not unex- 
pected: those people in whom there was reason to suspect the 
presence of nervous symptoms provided by far the greatest 
proportion of complaints about the effect of noise, though even 
among that group there was a wonderful diversity of reaction, or, 
rather, reaction to a wonderful diversity of stimuli. Yet some 
noises are more generally potent than others. Thunder, for 
example, affects many people, not only by producing the preli- 
minary start that is a biological reaction to a sudden crash, but 
by inducing a state of irrational fear. In some people the 
approach of a storm is the signal for loosing a fear of which they 
are ashamed and which impels them to such absurdities as hiding 
ina cupboard. Such unfortunates may cower and shiver whilst 
the sweat pours from them, or they may become faint and help- 
less ; the condition is a typical ‘ phobia,’ and, though known for 
many years, has been induced in some nervous subjects by war 
experiences. Some five years ago a memorable thunderstorm 
raged for hours over London, and when on the next day I saw 
half a dozen neurasthenic ex-soldiers they nearly all complained 
bitterly of the nervous disturbance produced in them the night 
before. On the other hand, an eight-year-old child sleeping alone, 
when asked during this storm by an anxious parent in a soft 
whisper, ‘ Are you awake ?’ answered, ‘ Yes; isn’t it fine? I 
got out of bed and pulled the curtains back.’ 

In the case of the ex-service men the meaning of the noxious 
stimulus is clear to the reader though it is notable, and charac- 
teristic of such symptoms generally, that some of them were 
reluctant to admit that the thunder reminded them of gun-fire. 
The late Dr. Rows described a case in which such ‘ suppression ’ 
played a part in a specific noise phobia. The patient, an ex-ser- 
vice man, could not travel in an electric tram with an overhead 
pole for conveying the current ; the noise of the pole swishing 
along the wire produced a state of extreme fear that appeared to 
him as inexplicable as it was inevitable. Dr. Rows finally recalled 
to the man’s memory a particular terrifying incident in which the 
rushing noise of a shell played a part. This noise was reproduced 
with sufficient accuracy by the tramcar to cause the irrational 
fear in the patient ; the fear disappeared with the realisation of 
its cause and when the man had learnt to face the unpleasant 
memory. 

It may seem a far cry from such a story to the individual 
reactions to noise that nervous people present. Yet it may be 
laid down as a general rule that when a nervous subject is affected 
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by something that is innocuous to other people it is because there 
is, to him, some meaning in the stimulus. The puzzling character 
of individual reactions to noise thus finds an explanation. Some- 
times the meaning may be obvious to the victim, as in one man 
who assures me that he can ignore nocturnal barking so long as 
he knows that his own dog is not taking part in it ; but he cannot 
rest until he is sure. Obviously this man is a psychological type 
different from that of people who declare they can endure any 
noise so long as they make it themselves. 

Among specific aversions, often amounting to phobias, may 
be mentioned the crunching of biscuits by a second person, the 
sucking noise of water running through a waste-pipe, the bouncing 
of a football on an adjacent sports ground, and the ringing of 
church bells. The last two ‘ nuisances ’ I have known to lead to 
a change of residence, and the doctrine of meaning probably 
applied to each case. Charles Lamb’s peculiarities, cited by Mr. 
W. S. Tucker in the February number of this Review, afford an 
excellent example of emotional reaction to specific noises. Modern 
psychology can certainly unravel the cause for such phenomena 
if the patient is willing to submit himself to the necessary 
investigation. 

Running through those complaints about noise that have 
lately been a feature of newspaper correspondence is a definite 
indication of meaning. The noise is an interference with oneself, 
with one’s right to quiet. Here are extracts from a recent letter: 
“I actually dread the dirge of the bell on Sunday morning. 
Times out of number I have left my bed cursing those responsible 
for such intolerance.’ . . . ‘ The perpetual bawls of coalmen and 
milkmen are insufferable.’ The writer is annoyed, and I have no 
doubt that his central nervous system suffers through his annoy- 
ance. He has my sympathy. I feel like that when a motor-cycle 
passes through my quiet suburban village in the small hours with 
a row like a battery of machine-guns ; but if every pop should 
mean a shilling on my bank balance I could sleep happily beside 
a continued procession of motor-cycles and only wake up when 
the row ceased. 

There is something particularly irritating about unnecessary 
noises made by other people when we think we have a right to 
quiet, and our irritation has a personal quality that is sometimes 
lacking when our grievance is more material and logical. I know 
the immense harm done by smoke ; yet when I see a big chimney 
adding its quota to a London fog I may think about the need for 
prevention, but there is none of the emotional indignation that 
is called forth by the nocturnal motor-cycle. The emotional 
nature of our reactions against noise in no way weakens the 
argument for its reduction. Evil smells may be physically harm- 
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less and our dislike for them purely emotional, but the law gives 
us protection against them. There is, however, a danger in over- 
emphasis. I once attended a meeting devoted to propaganda 
against noise, and my sympathy went out to the speakers as one 
after another declaimed against the ‘intolerable torture’ of 
barking dogs or honking motor-cars ; each one was plainly in an 
emotional state characteristic of the nervous sufferer, and sugges- 
tion had been at work to increase the suffering. 

There is surely a middle course between, on the one hand, 
telling the neurotic town-dweller that noise only affects people 
like him, and that he must grin and bear it, and, on the other, 
working up his emotions with the assurance that noise in itself 
is the cause of nervous symptoms in otherwise healthy people. 
We are faced here with the more general question of whether in 
our health propaganda we are not stimulating those nervous 
disorders whose increase is a serious modern problem. One 
authority recently quoted figures about the increase of insanity as 
an argument for the reduction of noise, and though the aim was 
laudable yet the means reminds us of Alice: ‘ “‘ That proves his 
guilt,” said the Queen of Hearts, “‘ So now off with his head.” ’ 
Suggesting to nervous people that noise can produce insanity is 
not likely to ease their troubles, especially if, on seeking the 
seclusion of country life, they are kept awake by the lowing of 
cattle or the singing of nightingales. 

The objection to noise arises from emotional causes, whether 
these causes are specific to the individual, as in some of the cases 
mentioned above, or whether they depend upon the more wide- 
spread emotions of resentment at interference with our right to 
peace and quiet. The psychologist is somewhat peculiar in being 
ready to grant validity to such causes ; it is the absence of this 
readiness that leads to the production of unnecessary and inde- 
fensible arguments, of which the invocation of the central nervous 
system is the chief example. Another is the statement that 
energy is used up in ignoring noise, which seems plausible but is 
impossible to prove or disprove. An experiment upon the reader 
will illustrate this ignoring of sensation. At this moment he is 
not aware of the tactile impulses streaming into his brain from 
contact with his clothes or the chair upon which he sits ; but he 
becomes aware of the impulses as soon as his attention is drawn 
to them. I will leave him to speculate whether he was using up 
energy in not paying attention to them. 

Another rash claim is that noise causes serious loss to industry. 
Perhaps it does, but so far the statement only means that some- 
one thinks noise must cause a serious loss—not quite the same 
thing. The only evidence available to me is a report of laboratory 
experiments conducted upon four typists by Donald A. Laird at 
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Chicago, in which he found increased speed of typing under quiet 
conditions, with a decrease of metabolism, the increase in speed 
ranging from nothing to 7°4 per cent. The experimenter notes in 
his preface that ‘next to nothing is known of the effects of 
average industrial noise on average industrial workers.’ This 
should be compared with a paragraph in the International Labour 
Office brochure already referred to: ‘It is of value to bear in 
mind that, from the economical point of view, noise, even though 
of slight intensity, causes a marked diminution in capacity for 
work, and a diminution of output which may fall as low as to 40 
per cent. of the normal... .’ 

This highly important statement is made without any reference 
to the authorities from which the information is derived, and, 
since I am aware of the great practical difficulties in devising any 
means of obtaining output records of work carried out under 
conditions in which the presence or absence of noise is the only 
differing factor, I can only express my great disappointment that 
the source of this information is not revealed. 

Allegations that noise affects the health of workers are some- 
times made, and here again no evidence is offered. From my own 
inquiries I am satisfied that there is far less nervous illness in 
some noisy trades than in some clerical occupations, and my 
efforts to elicit complaints about noise from the workers in noisy 
factories have proved futile. It is possible that subjects who are 
affected by noise would avoid these factories, but I have never 
met examples of such an occupational choice. 

It is far from my purpose to deny that noise affects workers 
in their general or nervous health, but those who declare that 
serious harm is being done may reasonably be asked to produce 
evidence that can be examined. 

We can sum up by admitting that unnecessary noise is 
irritating to most of us, and that to many nervous people it is 
so irritating as to be actually harmful in regard both to mental 
and physical health. If it is added that there are grounds for 
believing that not half the general population are entirely free 
from nervous symptoms, the arguments for diminishing noise are 
sufficient to call for the support of all reasonable people. 
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THE GREAT MOTHER-IN-LAW JOKE 


Some jokes there are which have their day.and cease to be. Yet 
others persist long after the span normally allotted to quips and 
comicalities ; they are the ones which spring, not from transient 
events and shallow emotions, but from deep and recurrent human 
experience. Typical of such experience is a husband’s sense of— 
shall I say strain ? in the presence of his mother-in-law ; and out 
of it has arisen of all jokes the most persistent, both in Teutonic 
and in Latin countries. 

Freud suggests that a man’s love for his wife is a deflection of 
his love for his mother, and that this love tends again to be deflected 
from his wife to his wife’s mother—in other words, that a normal 
man ought to be at ease with his mother-in-law. Idyllically attrac- 
tive as we may find this theory, the world presents us every day 
with exampes of the perfectly normal man whose sense of strain 
in the presence of his wife’s mother is as genuine as his feelings of 
hunger or fatigue. Invariably the joke puts the onus of his dis- 
comfort on to the lady—sometimes justly, sometimes with more 
than a touch of malice. But, onus apart, can the human experience 
on which this time-honoured yet evergreen joke is based be said 
to have any foundation other than natural resentment at what 
seems to the man interference in the affairs of his household and a 
potential alliance against him between his wife and her mother ? 

In history there have been mothers-in-law good, bad and 
' indifferent ; their status has been largely what they could succeed 
in making it. Nor does literature greatly help us, except to note 
that in most great novels (by male novelists) the man’s mother- 
in-law ceases to be a joke and becomes a portent—which suggests 
that the joke as we know it may be one of desperation rather than 
of pure humour. But it is not so much the mother-in-law as an 
individual who will answer our question ; it is mothers-in-law as 
aclass. Let us turn to anthropology and try to discover there in 
what esteem the mother-in-law is held by the primitive family 


group.? 


1 Rather than cumber my pages with footnotes I append a list of the books 
from which my facts are drawn: C. S. Burne, Handbook of Folklore, 1914; 
A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (revised by Theodore Besterman, 1927); Sir 
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And there an illuminating condition of affairs presents itself to 
us—a condition which, though easy to describe, is not nearly as 
easy to explain. In effect the mother-in-law, in a large number 
of savage tribes, forms the subject of one of the most inexorable 
social taboos. 

One point it is well to make clear at the beginning. The taboo 
seems to arise, not out of her womanhood—though to primitive 
mankind all women are dangerous, since they can rob a man of 
his strength—but out of her mother-in-law-ness. Thus in Hivw, 
one of the Torres Islands, public opinion encourages a man to 
marry his first cousin ; but at the same time this marriage seems 
to be regarded as an imperfect substitute for marriage with his 
aunt. He may, in short, marry his aunt if he so wishes, and live 
with her on terms of perfect contentment and companionship. 
Only after he has chosen her daughter instead, and the elder lady 
has become, not his wife, but his mother-in-law, does the taboo 
come intoforce. 

In New Britain, an island to the north-east of New Guinea, a 
man’s most solemn oath is, ‘ Sir, if I am not telling the truth, may 
I shake hands with my mother-in-law’: were he actually to speak 
to her, so harrowed would be his feelings that he would probably 
commit suicide. On the Australian mainland a native is reported 
to have almost died of fright because the lady’s shadow fell across 
his legs as he lay asleep under a tree; in another tribe such a 
calamity could be made a reasonable ground for divorce from his 
wife. In general, however, the taboo confines itself merely to the 
regulation of social intercourse; for example, a member of the 
Hunter River tribes will be temporarily banished for speaking to 
his mother-in-law (formerly, it is stated, he would have been put 
to death). Among the Kulin tribe it is thought that should a man 
speak to his mother-in-law her hair would turn white; this she 
may avoid, however, by blackening her face. And among the 
Yuin tribes of New South Wales a man, not content with refrain- 
ing from conversation with the old lady, must not even look in her 
direction. 

The mother-in-law taboo is equally strict throughout the 
Southern Archipelago. In the Banks Islands, for instance, a man 
will not follow his mother-in-law along the beach until the tide 
has obliterated her footprints. Among the Alfoors of Central 
Celebes, if the name borne by the mother-in-law is also that of a 
common object, a man may on no account use the word denoting 
James Frazer, The Golden Bough, Folklore in the Old Testament, Totemism and 
Exogamy ; Sigismund Freud, Totem and Taboo ; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
S. E. Australia; E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians ; D. Leslie, Among the Zulus and Amatongas; W. H. R. 
Rivers, Melanesian Society; Paul Radin, The Winnebago; E. Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage. 
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that object, but must find a circumlocution for it. In the island 
of Loh a man must not pass within five or six yards of his wife’s 
mother; if for any reason he has to approach her more closely, 
he will crouch in doing so ard will not pass her at all if she is 
sitting. The old lady, for her part, will invariably pass him on 
her hands and knees. 

A not dissimilar state of affairs is found in Africa. In Uganda 
a mother-in-law must turn aside and hide her face when she passes 
her son-in-law ; communication with him may be established 
only through a third person, or through a wallor closed door. If 
a Zulu mother-in-law meets her daughter’s husband she also 
will avert her head and, according to an observer, will cover the 
breasts that suckled his wife. Again, among the Baganda tribe 
of the Congo, a man will neither enter the presence of, nor speak 
to, his mother-in-law because he has seen her daughter’s naked- 
ness. And among the Basutos, if a mother-in-law comes to nurse 
her sick daughter, the husband must flee the house until she has 
departed therefrom. 

As with the Africans, so with the American Indians. The 
Navahos of New Mexico believe that both man and mother-in- 
law will be struck blind if they so much as look at each other ; 
nor might he look at her, at one time, in the tribe of the 
Winnebago. Among this latter, however, the taboo has been 
gradually modified, and nowadays he is not permitted to take 
the smallest conversational liberties with her. But among the 
Apaches it is still in full force ; to quote a famous anthropologist, 
To avoid meeting his mother-in-law face to face a very desperate 
Apache Indian, one of the bravest of the brave, has been seen to 
clamber along the brink of a precipice at the risk of his life, 
hanging on to the rocks from which had he fallen he would have 
been dashed to pieces.’ 

In short, among a considerable proportion of savage races the 
mother-in-law is a kind of supernatural being, and the awe and 
dread with which she is regarded are familiar to every anthropo- 
logist. At the same time, there are instances which, on the face 
of them, do not wholly bear out the notion of unmitigated fear on 
the part of the man. Among some tribes the taboo ceases to 
operate after the birth of the first child; in a few it can be 
terminated by ceremonial exchange of gifts. On the Melanesian 
island of Loh a man might formerly, if he chose, marry his 
mother-in-law—although, it is recorded, such an event would have 
been the occasion for a fight. But among the Garos, a Mongolian 
tribe of Assam, the man has little or no choice in the matter. 
When he marries the daughter he takes up his abode with her 
parents; and on the death of his father-in-law he is obliged 
either to take the widowed mother-in-law as second wife or to lay 
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himself open to a charge of gross neglect of social duty. The 
underlying reason in this instance, however, is that of the in- 
heritance of property ; and there is thus material inducement as 
well as social pressure to urge a man towards a union which he 
would probably seldom choose of his own free will. 

Still, in general, this fear exhibited by primitive man towards 
his mother-in-law is undoubtedly active and powerful (far more 
powerful and active, incidentally, than a woman’s for her father- 
in-law ; which reminds us that the mother-in-law joke is a man- 
made joke). Many theories, most of them conflicting, have been 
put forward to account for the phenomenon—the sacredness, and 
therefore danger, of familiar objects; sexual modesty ; the sub- 
stitution of the mother-in-law for the wife as scapegoat for the 
breaking of sexual taboos. It has been attributed to the fact that 
mother-in-law and son-in-law are of different family groups, or 
phratries, and to the reserve with which a son-in-law is liable, in 
primitive communities, to be treated by his wife’s parents, even 
though the young couple live in their house. It has been termed 
a natural consequence of marriage by capture. The relative 
value of these theories is for my purpose of less importance than 
the recognition of the large and sinister réle played by the mother- 
in-law in three continents. When it is borne in mind also that, 
over and above the social power she wields, she is an individual 
whose personality may reveal itself, in whatever indirect fashion, 
as that either of a saint or of a virago, it will surely be a matter for 
wonder that any savage plucks up courage to marry. In the 
lottery of marriage, one would imagine, the first prize, to him, is 
not his wife but his mother-in-law. 

Admittedly it is a far cry from the savage to ourselves ; and, 
admittedly also, the mother-in-law taboo does not appear to be 
enforced among all primitive peoples, although even among 
Greeks friendship everlasting was enshrined in the words, ‘ And 
may thy mother-in-law burst!’ But it has been definitely 
observed in a sufficient number to suggest at least the possibility 
of a more widespread diffusion ; and among tribes not of the 
‘ primitive ’ order remnants of it still exist. Thus, for example, a 
member of the Igwala (a Berber tribe of the Great Atlas Moun- 
tains) kisses his mother-in-law on the forehead when he first 
meets her after her arrival in the house, but subsequently shows 
bashfulness in her presence. He may not speak to, nor eat with, 
her unless she comes to live with her daughter. Elsewhere in 
Morocco son-in-law and mother-in-law speak only ‘sensible 
words,’ or else refrain from looking at each other ; and near Feza 
man will not speak to either of his parents-in-law until after his 


own parents are dead. 
Hints and suggestions of the same taboo creep to light ina 
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few folk stories and legends, but it seems one of the first to wane 

as man rises towards civilisation ; yet not completely vanish, 
perhaps. My suggestion is that our modern attitude to mothers- 
in-law is, in part at least, a relic of the primitive taboo. Or 
rather, might we not feel differently about them had the taboo 
been unknown ? 

Even the most civilised of us contains within himself a shadow 
world of old savage beliefs and ceremonies; sometimes this 
shadow world emerges—suddenly or insinuatingly—into the 
world of contemporary reality. A mother-in-law taboo imposed 
untold generations ago—or if not an actual taboo, a mentality 
favourable to its imposition—may well have disposed our mind 
in a certain direction and sensitised it to impressions based upon 
mixed fear of the mother-in-law and reverence for the lady who is 
the mother of our dearest upon earth. But the more we learn of 
human nature, the more do we discover its refusal to live up to 
our expectations. The wisest and best of mothers-in-law is 
human, apt, maybe, to overstress the clanship of sex between her 
daughter and herself, and to imagine that the fulfilment of mother- 
love is sufficient to put the man in the wrong when he ventures to 
demur to the creed that ‘a daughter’s a daughter for all of her 
life.’ Reverence dwindles, the more rapidly because of its former 
exaltation ; fear, an ineradicable instinct, remains—not as abject 
terror (I doubt whether it was ever that, fundamentally), but, in 
these days, as a sense of tension and perhaps irritation. On his 
deeper fears a man will preserve silence ; on his distresses he will 
chatter and derive a glow of self-justification from the doing. As 
in the Great War we dubbed the Germans ‘ Jerry’ and felt that 
thereby we had in some inexplicable fashion got even with them, 
so in the too frequent domestic war have we invented the great 

“mother-in-law joke. However well it may succeed in poking fun 
at our wife’s mother, does it not also, though unconsciously, 
bolster up in our minds the very taboo our rational selves would 
be the first to deny ? 

W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 
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THE ROMAN TURF 


A Goop way to understand Roman life is to buy an illustrated 
daily paper and study the pictures. Our eye, let us suppose, 
lights on a very grimy, but very happy, gentleman ir. a leather 
cap and raised goggles, who has just won a motor race. Happi- 
ness radiates from every pore. He enjoys being photographed 
with the evidence of his ordeal still on him. In fact, we feel that 
if he were still dirtier he would be still happier. 

We glance up, and suddenly, mysteriously, our thoughts glide 
back to the time when we were first confronted with Horace, 
We recall the scene. ‘To-day,’ comes the master’s stern voice, 
“we begin the first book of the Odes of Horace. So-and-so’ 
(meaning us), ‘ will you, please, try the first ode?’ Falteringly 
we construe ; our translation of the third line— 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat— 


ran something like this: ‘ There are those whom it delights to 
have collected Olympic dust ’ ; and as we translated we wondered 
why the deuce Horace should make such meaningless remarks, 
As if anyone enjoyed collecting dust ! 

And now, after twenty years, the significance of the line 
dawns over us. Horace understood men. We look again at the 
grimy gentleman in the newspaper, happy in his dirt—and we 
understand. Thus there are times when a penny paper, the 
mirror of modern life, will interpret the classics just as well as a 
scholar. It is in this spirit, and with the aim of dwelling on the 
human aspects of the subject, that the following sketch of Roman 
life on the race-course has been written. 

The Roman turf as an institution lasted for more than 1000 
years ; and even after the downfall of the city the racing tradi- 
tions of Rome were carried on in Byzantium, the capital of the 
Eastern Empire. If it were necessary to compress this history 
of 1000 years’ racing into two sentences, we might perhaps 
put it in this way: (1) At the beginning the public games (of 
which racing was an important feature) occupied a week, or 
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Tess, every year ; (2) at the end they took up four months every 


ays Rome, as also in Greece, all sports had a religious origin 
and formed part of the national worship. The early games were 
instituted in honour of particular gods. By degrees their number 
increased till, in republican days, games with racing could be 
seen ten times a year. Horse-racing was introduced before 
chariot-racing ; but the latter soon outstripped the former in 
popularity, and it is with chariot-racing that Latin authors usually 
deal when they mention the games. 

As a result of vows made in wartime the racing calendar went 
on growing. The Romans did not worship their gods for nothing : 
they expected a return on their investment. So nothing could 
be more natural than bargaining after this fashion: ‘ Help us to 
beat the enemy, and we will then celebrate games in your honour.’ 
Or again, the celebration was instituted as a thanksgiving. A 


quaint vow of the bargain type appears in Livy : 


If the war, which the People has ordered to be undertaken against 
King Antiochus, shall be concluded agreeably to the wishes of the Senate 
and People of Rome, then, O Jupiter, the Roman People will, through 
ten successive days, exhibit the Great Games in honour of thee, and 
offerings shall be presented at all the shrines, of such value as the Senate 
shall direct.+ 


In later times, when racing had become too popular for the 
good of Rome, a magistrate who was anxious to ingratiate himself 
with the public would give additional games on any trivial pretext ; 
in such cases the candidate for public favour bore the cost of the 
show. At first the State had defrayed expenses; later, the 
@diles (magistrates whose duty included the exhibition of the 
regular games) were expected to contribute from their private 
means. Some of them, while spending their own fortune, drew 
so heavily on the public revenue that the Senate had to interfere. 
When T. Sempronius Gracchus, father of the Gracchi, held the 
edileship in 182 B.c. he spent such enormous sums on the games 

“as to be burdensome,’ says Livy, * not only to the Latin allies 
and Italy, but even to the provinces abroad.’ # 

Under the empire extravagance increased. The shows were 
rather ‘ daubed with cost ’ than ‘ graced with elegance.’ Succes- 
sive emperors squandered the revenue on games of fantastic 
splendour. No doubt some of them did this deliberately: to 
amuse the Roman people and divert their thoughts from their 
own abject condition was the best way to keep them demoralised. 
During this period race-going became a crazy passion. All Rome 


1 Bk. 36, ch. 2. 2 Bk. 40, ch. 44. 
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flocked to the race-course. The public demanded nothing but 
free bread and free shows. Barbarous games, ¢.g., gladiatorial 
combats, were of all exhibitions the most demoralising ; but 
racing, as will appear later, exercised its own evil influence. 
‘ These people,’ exclaims Juvenal bitterly, “ once had it in their 
power to bestow the highest commands, the fasces, the control of 
legions, in fact everything there was to bestow. But now their 
pretensions have fallen: their ambition is reduced to just two 
things, bread and shows.’* It is with this period, a time of 
licence and decay in the capital, that most of our information 
deals. 

Rome’s greatest race-course, the Circus Maximus, was a 
gigantic stone structure, roughly rectangular in shape, faced with 
marble, three storeys high, about 180 yards wide, over 600 yards 
long, and not far short of a mile round. One of the narrow ends 
formed a curve; round this and along both sides ran tiers of 
seats which sloped down from the outer wall to the track within, 
like the seats in a modern stadium. The place accommodated 
such an audience as probably never assembled in one building 
before or since. We have not the details necessary for an exact 
calculation of the number of seats, but several authorities, both 
ancient and modern, would agree that 150,000 is a conservative 
estimate. This number of spectators would fill the Albert Hall 
fifteen times over. Like the Colosseum, the Circus Maximus was 
built in superimposed tiers of arches; on the ground floor 100 
arches formed the entrances, the other 200 being let to shop- 
keepers. 

Down the centre of the long arena ran an isolated wall or 
embankment, about 380 yards long, 5 feet high, and 20 feet wide, 
round which the horses raced. This wall (or spina, as it was called) 
occupied only two-thirds of the total length of the enclosure, and 
so left ample room at each end for turning. The turning-posts 
(meta) stood 4 yards out from each end of the spina, and in the 
same alignment. Each turning-post consisted of three conical 
gilt pillars, 30 feet high, set close together in a triangular pattem 
on a stone base. A chalk line drawn from the home turning- 
post across the left half of the track marked the end of the 
course. 

Seven rounds made uparace. On the spina stood a device for 
scoring which enabled spectators to see at a glance how many laps 
had been covered. The statues and altars of certain divinities 
and an Egyptian obelisk 80 feet high completed the adornment 
of the spina. This obelisk, which now stands in the beautiful 
Piazza del Popolo, was brought by Augustus from Heliopolis ; it 
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remained in the circus for sixteen centuries, when Pope Sixtus V. 
had it removed to its present position. 

Twelve marble stalls, from which the chariots started, occupied 
the fourth side of the circus, facing the semi-circular end. Six 
stalls lay on either side of the porta pompe, or processional 
entrance. Above were more seats for spectators and a stand for 
the orchestra. 

The emperor and the presiding magistrate had their private 
boxes near the winning-post (the meta nearest the stalls), and 
distinguished visitors were invited to watch the games from one 
or the other. Senators took their seats in the front row; the 
next fourteen rows were assigned to people of equestrian rank, as 
was the rule at theatres. 

The Roman games included races, athletic contests, armed 
contests on horseback, wild beast hunts, sea fights, gladiatorial 
combats, and dramatic entertainments. The first five of these 
were for a time held in the circus. Later the hunting and fighting 
were transferred to more appropriate ground, the circus being 
used mainly for racing. 

Some days before the event the authorities had programmes 
posted up in various parts of the city. Betting, among all 
classes and both sexes, then started; and everyone awaited the 
day with childish impatience. At midnight before the opening 
of the games crowds began pouring into the unreserved sections 
of the circus. Once, under Caligula, these noisy enthusiasts 
disturbed the mad emperor’s rest, for the Palace of the Czsars 
was almost directly above. Caligula sent orders to have the 
people turned out ; and the guards wielded their clubs so brutally 
that in the ensuing panic forty men and women of rank, besides a 
great number of lesser folk, were crushed to death. The incident 
serves to give an idea of what large crowds must already have 
gathered at that early hour. 

Till daylight the audience amused itself as best it could by 
listening to fortune-tellers and touts, and munching fruit and 
sweetmeats. The odour of the ‘ gallery ’ must have been slightly 
different from what we are accustomed to. Tobacco, of course, 
was unknown, and so were oranges and bananas; on the other 
hand, grapes, olives, figs, nuts, apples, onions, garlic, and wine— 
not to mention bread and pastries—may very well have found a 
place on the trays of the vendors. 

All spectators, rich and poor, came dressed in the toga, the 
national costume; for a ruling of Augustus makes the circus a 
full-dress affair. The celebrities of the day, famous or notorious, 
begin to make their appearance. Popular idols are greeted with 
cheers, others with raillery and jeers. Sometimes public men 
who have incurred the anger of the people get hissed and pelted 
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as they enter. Apples are the favourite projectiles; in fact, 
they constitute the legal missile. In earlier days stonethrowing 
was in high favour with the mob; in order to stop this the 
city @diles found themselves compelled to legalise the use of 
apples. 
<r before the opening large quantities of powdered mica 
are scattered on the course, which makes the ground a dazzling 
white. The games start with a solemn pompa, or procession, 
down from the capitol, past the temples on the forum, through 
gaily decorated streets, into the circus by the main entrance, 
and once round the course. The @dile, or whichever magistrate 
is holding the games, rides first. Wearing a purple toga, he 
drives in a carriage drawn by four white horses. Bands of 
young nobles, mounted and on foot, follow him. Then come 
the chariots, two-horsed, three-horsed, and four-horsed, the 
charioteers and the jockeys; next the athletes who are to con- 
tend in other games, then choirs of men and boys followed by 
the musicians ; and finally the statues of the gods borne on cars 
of state or on men’s shoulders, and accompanied by the colleges 
of priests. 
The statues are ranged along the spina, while the priests and 
magistrates perform the religious rites. Then, in the words of 
jJuvenal, 


like a general in triumph the pretor takes his seat and ruins himself at the 
races. Without offence to the people it may be said that all Rome is 
at the circus to-day. I hear the loud applause and gather that the ‘ Greens’ 
have won; if they were to lose you would see the city mourning as it 
did when the consuls were defeated at Cannz.* 


The impatience of the spectators becomes audible. ‘ You 
would think,’ says Horace, ‘ the grove of Garganus, or the Tuscan 
Sea, was roaring.’® The horses in their stalls behind the bar- 
rier are visibly affected by the din. Then, as the first race is 
announced, complete silence. The drop of a flag gives the signal, 
the barriers open, and out dash four chariots. In a flash they 
reach the course to the right of the spina and pass abreast of the 
hither turning-post. The stalls from which they start are built 
on the arc of a circle whose centre lies in the middle of the course 
even with this post, so that no driver is handicapped by his 
position at starting. Reaching the further post, they tum 
sharply round it to the left. Here, again, position (even that of 
outsiders) is no handicap: insiders cannot negotiate the hairpin 
bend without slowing up considerably, while outsiders can keep 
going their hardest. So it often happens that competitors swing 
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_ sound the far end in an even line. If an insider makes a wide 
turn to avoid slowing up, an outsider can cut in between him and 
the spina and keep the inside if he prefers it. An outsider, of 
course, has farther to travel, and, since a race consists of seven 
full rounds, many a driver will snatch the inside when he can, 
just to husband the strength of his horses. At the same time 
more collisions and spills happen on the inside than on the outside 
of the track. 

The distance run was a little over four miles, which a chariot 

could cover in about fifteen minutes. Some modern authorities 
hold that twenty-four or twenty-five chariot-races were run in 
one day. If so, allowing fifteen minutes to each race and only 
five minutes for presenting the palm and wreath to each winner, 
it follows that the audience endured eight solid hours of racing. 
No doubt a chariot-race in Roman style provided far more thrills 
than can be felt at Epsom or Ascot, but how any audience could 
stand eight hours of it is a mystery which the present writer 
makes no attempt to explain. 
_ The fact remains that Roman race-goers never seemed to tire 
of cheering and stamping. They had a habit, while yelling 
themselves hoarse, of waving violently the folds of their togas. 
This often ruined the elaborate coiffures of women in front ; and 
then the trouble started. The ladies’ voices, too, rose in shrill 
protest, accompanied by the deep-voiced remonstrances of their 
male companions—in short, pandemonium must have broken 
loose twenty-five times a day. 

Ovid and the elder Pliny testify to the intelligence of race- 
horses. They dwell on their pride in victory and on their respon- 
siveness to applause or encouragement. ‘Look!’ says Ovid, 
‘how much higher the winner holds his head, and how he courts 
the applause of the crowd!’* To illustrate the intelligence of 
horses Pliny tells a story, amusing enough, but, like others of his, 
bordering on the marvellous : 


At the Secular Games held in the reign of Claudian a driver of the 
White faction named Corax was thrown from his car at the barrier; but 
his horses took the lead, and after outrunning the other chariots, and even 
upsetting some of them, kept the lead. In fact they did everything they 
would have done if the cleverest of charioteers had been driving them. 
And while the other drivers were smarting with shame to see runaway 
horses getting the better of their own dexterity, these animals duly covered 
the whole course and pulled up at the chalk-line.’ 


According to the same author, horses were trained for the 
circus from the age of three; were not admitted to the race- 
track till their fifth year; were withdrawn from service at the 
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age of twenty, and then used as stud animals. Their proud 
owners sometimes erected tombs over them, on which their 
victories were inscribed. Calabria, Thessaly, and the Pelopon- 
nese produced celebrated breeds. Others came from Spain, 
Sicily, and Cappadocia. The favourite colour, especially with’ 
betting men, was white; in fact, the speed of white horses 
became proverbial. As with us to-day, all good racers had 
pedigrees. More than one man-about-town could recite from 
memory the pedigrees of the winners of those days. In their 
choice of names for horses the Romans fell short of the fanciful- 
ness of modern owners, contenting themselves with such common- 
place epithets as ‘ Elegance,’ ‘ Courageous,’ ‘ Pride,’ ‘ Victor,’ 
* Disdainful.’ 

Race-horses were ridden either bareback or with a simple 
back-cloth held in place by a girth. Saddles and stirrups like 
ours did not appear till the middle of the fourth century A.D, 
Some authorities think that the rider’s left foot only was armed: 
with a spur. 

Chariot-horses needed the utmost care in their training if they 
were not to be the death of their drivers. The two-wheeled, 
springless chariots, just large enough for the driver to stand in, 
must have been singularly uncomfortable vehicles from which to 
handle four spirited horses. On mounting these cars the drivers 
literally tied themselves to their horses by fastening the long 
reins round the waist. This gave them great leverage. In 
case of a spill they could disentangle themselves by a quick 
slash of the knife which they always carried in front of the 
tunic. 

Professional charioteers were mostly slaves or freedmen. We 
hear of young men of the best families taking part in chariot- 
races under Julius Cesar, and again under Augustus. The crazy 
Caligula even arranged racing events for senators only. Whata 
shock this must have been to dignified Romans of the old school 
—if any such remained—can be imagined. In general the 
charioteer’s profession was held in contempt. 

When a magistrate wished to offer circus games to the public 
he had to deal with owners of studs or with companies able to 
supply horses, chariots, and men. By degrees four of these 
companies, each of which maintained an imposing stable, came 
to be recognised purveyors to the circus. Each of them adopteda 
distinguishing colour, and in this way arose the four teams or 
factions called the Greens, Whites, Reds, and Blues. 

Certain drivers acquired a degree of celebrity comparable to 
that of our champion boxers. Sculptors copied their features in 
marble. Several statues of Roman charioteers survive ; and the 
Bardo Museum in Tunis possesses a Roman mosaic of a victorious 
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driver flourishing his whip, with the names of himself and his 
horses beneath. The achievement of Avilius Teres deserves 
notice: a freedman of a family which supported the Reds, he 
was the first charioteer to win 1000 races for his faction. The 
fame of Eutychus, a charioteer of the Greens in the reign of 
Caligula, linked the race-course with literature; for to him 
Phedrus dedicated the third book of his fables. Once again 
literature celebrates a driver when Martial composes an epitaph 


on young Scorpus : 


I am Scorpus, the glory of the myriad-throated circus. You gave me 
your applause, O Rome, and for a little while I was your delight. But 
the Fates were jealous and carried me off in my 29th year ; for when they 
counted my victories they thought I must be an old man.® 


A winning driver, on receiving the wreath from the president 
of the games, carried it, if he was still a slave, to his master ; ifa 
freedman, to his employer. He himself could look forward to 
more substantial rewards, for the salaries of charioteers equalled 
in purchasing power the salaries of our most expensive screen 
actresses. Juvenal tells us that a schoolmaster would earn in 
one year just what a winning driver received for one race. But 
prosperity and applause went to the heads of these men. We 
find them behaving so outrageously that Nero took measures to 
repress their insolence. They were in the habit of swaggering 
through the streets of Rome, filching anything they had a mind 
to, and treating it all as a great joke. 

By a simple device racing news could be flashed from Rome 
to the provinces. Pliny the Elder shall tell the story : 


Czcina of Volaterre, a man of equestrian rank and an empresario of 
tacing-chariots, took some swallows with him to Rome, and let them fly 
back to announce the winning colours to his friends. They returned to 
their nests painted with the colour of the winning faction.® 


As Volaterre (the modern Volterra) lies 130 miles from Rome, 
the empresario’s friends would receive the news about two hours 
after the race. 

As the King of England is expected to attend Ascot, so was 
the emperor expected to grace the circus with his presence. 
* Disgrace the circus ’ might be a juster phrase, as the sequel will 
show, when referring to certain of these Roman rulers ; but at all 
events the people liked their emperor to be present. And they 
liked him to pay attention, too. Augustus, if unavoidably 
absent, delegated someone to preside in his place ; when present, 
whether interested or not, he took care to watch attentively. 
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For he knew that Julius had offended the people by reading his 
dispatches and dictating replies during the games. 

Suetonius, who could make his fortune to-day by writing 
memoirs and retailing court gossip, has plenty to say about the 
behaviour of the emperors at the races. Caligula, it seems, like 
most of the succeeding emperors, favoured the Greens. 


So devoted was he [says Suetonius] to the Green faction that. he 
often dined and passed the night in their stables. At a banquet he gave 
the driver Eutychus two million sesterces [16,000/.] as a table-gift. Lest 
the sleep of his horse ‘ Headlong’ should be disturbed the night before 
the games, he used to send soldiers to order silence in the neighbourhood. 
He gave this horse, besides purple trappings and a collar studded with 
gems, a stable in marble with an ivory manger: and furthermore a house 
with furniture and a staff of servants, so that those who were invited in the 
animal’s name might be received with more splendour. They say, too, 
that he intended to make this horse a consul.?° 


Caligula, like Nero, raced his own chariots. The Eutychus men- 
tioned in this passage is the driver to whom Phedrus dedicated 
a book of his fables. 

Nero’s infatuation for horses began in his boyhood. There 
were times when he talked of nothing else, and escaped his tutor 
to attend the races. 


At the beginning of his reign [says Suetonius] he used to play with 
little ivory chariots on a table. ... Soon afterwards he wanted to 
drive a chariot himself and exhibit himself in the races. Having practised 
driving in his gardens, among slaves and the dregs of the populace, he 
then appeared in public in the Circus Maximus. And from the box where 
magistrates of Rome are wont to drop the flag, a freedman now gave the 
signal.™ 


Not satisfied with this, he went to Greece and competed in the 
Olympic Games. Driving a ten-horse chariot, he fell off his 
vehicle, and did not even finish the course. But he received the 
victor’s garland just the same, and on his return to Italy madea 
triumphal entry into Rome. - 

It is not surprising that sensible men found racing under these 
conditions not only tedious, but ridiculous. Yet the passionate 
love of the populace for circus shows never diminished. On the 
contrary, it increased. Domitian, when celebrating the Secular 
Games, reduced the laps from seven to five in order to give 100 
chariot-races. The Emperor Julian was frankly bored; he 
would impatiently watch five or six races and then depart. 
What Pliny the Younger thought of it all can be gathered from 
one of his letters to a friend : 
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... The circus games were going on, which haven’t the faintest 
attraction for me. They show nothing new, nothing different, nothing 
that deserves seeing more than once. Why, I wonder, do so many thou- 
sands of men get the childish desire again and again to see horses running, 
and men standing in chariots? It would be reasonable if they were 
attracted by the speed of the horses or the skill of the drivers; but it’s 
the driver’s colours they applaud, it’s the tunic they love. In the middle 
of a race if the order of the colours is reversed you will see the sympathy 
of the crowd reverse too; all at once they will abandon the very drivers 
and horses which they recognised so far off and whose names they have 
just been yelling. Such is the power of a worthless tunic! It may be 
excusable in a crowd that’s worth even less than a tunic, but what about 
serious men? When I think that they sit there and never tire of such a 
frivolous, futile, long drawn out affair, I feel glad that such an amuse- 
ment doesn’t amuse me. And the.days that others spend in the idlest of 
occupations I give delightedly to the pursuit of letters. Farewell.}# 


Pliny, in vaunting his own superior taste, forgets that not all 
of the male spectators attended in order to see the races. A 
large number merely enjoyed the betting, the gossip, and the 
excitement. Another large contingent cared nothing for the 
races, but liked looking at pretty women; for at the circus 
women were not (as in other public establishments) separated 
from men. 

On this less noble aspect of the ancient turf let Ovid be our 
guide. The following passage, taken from an early verse transla- 
tion and slightly altered in two lines, deserves quoting, if only 


for the lively picture it presents of a Roman flirtation : 


Nor shun the chariots and the courser’s race ; 

The circus is no inconvenient place. 

No need is there of talking on the hands ; 

Nor nods, nor signs, which lovers understand. 

But boldly next the fair your seat provide, 

Close as ye can to hers—and side by side. 

Pleas’d or unpleas’d, no matter, crowding sit ; 
For so the laws of public shows permit. 

Then find occasion to begin discourse ; 

Enquire whose chariot this, and whose that horse ? 
To whatsoever side she is inclin’d, 

Suit all your inclinations to her mind ; 

Like what she likes, from thence your court begin, 
And whom she favours, wish that he may win. 
But when the statues of the deities, 

In chariots roll’d, appear before the prize, 

When Venus comes, with deep devotion rise. 


If dust be on her lap, or grains of sand, 

Brush both away with your officious hand. 

If none there be, yet brush that nothing thence, 
And still to touch her lap make some pretence. 


18 Ep. IX, 6. 
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Touch anything of hers, and if her train 

Sweep on the ground, let it not sweep in vain ; 
But gently take it up and wipe it clean ; 

And while you wipe it, with intent to please, 
Who knows but you may see her pretty knees ! 
Observe who sits behind her, and beware, 

Lest his encroaching knees should press the fair. 
Light service takes light minds, for some can tell 
Of favours won by laying cushions well ; 

By fanning faces some their fortunes meet, 

And some by laying footstools for their feet.1* 


The later history of the Circus Maximus reflects the decay of 
Rome. Darker passions than those of philandering Ovids 
clouded the atmosphere of the races. Public men began to take 
sides ; and party hatred, stirring the ranks of the four colours, 
turned sporting teams into political factions. The result was 
violence and bloodshed. It is noteworthy that from the earliest 
times the Christian Church was unfavourable to public shows of 
every sort. The first Synod of Arles passed a decree denying 
communion to members of the Church who drove chariots at the 
games. At the end of the fourth century one of the grounds on 
which a man could divorce his wife was: ‘ frequenting the circus, 
theatre, or amphitheatre after being forbidden by her husband.’ 

In A.D. 476 Romulus Augustulus, last Roman Emperor of the 
West, was deposed by Odoacer, King of the Heruli. Thereafter 
Rome acknowledged Teutonic masters. But still the games went 
on; and we find King Theodoric interfering to save the Green 
faction from the open violence of magistrates who supported the 
Blues. 

As the West fades from sight we hear of the extravagant 
passion for racing that had grown up in the capital of the East. 


Constantinople [writes Gibbon] adopted the follies, though not the 
virtues, of ancient Rome; and the same factions which had agitated the 
circus raged with redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign 
of Anastasius this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal; and the 
greens, who had treacherously concealed stones and daggers under baskets 
of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three thousand of their blue 
adversaries. From the capital, this pestilence was diffused into the pro- 
vinces and cities of the East, and the sportive distinction of two colours 
produced two strong and irreconcilable factions, which shook the founda- 
tions of a feeble government.1* 


During the reign of Justinian this strange disease came to a 
head, and all laws, human and divine, were set at nought in the 
terrible Nika riots of A.D. 532. A hair-raising account of the 
scenes then witnessed in Constantinople is given by Gibbon in 
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the same chapter. The riots started in a disturbance during the 
races at the hippodrome, and ended in the slaughter of 30,000 of 
the citizens. After this ‘the hippodrome itself,’ writes Gibbon, 
‘was condemned during several years to a mournful silence ; 
with the restoration of the games, the same disorders revived ; 
and the blue and green factions continued to afflict the reign of 
Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity of the Eastern empire.’ 


STANLEY W. KEYTE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BAD ABBOT OF EVESHAM? 


THE story of the life of Roger Norreys, Abbot of Evesham from 
IIgi to 1213, has been recorded by Thomas Marlberg, a brother 
of the same abbey, who himself became abbot at a later date, 
Marlberg was a gentleman and a scholar. He possessed a mastery 
of the Latin language, which he wrote and spoke with grace and 
fluency. He seems to have acquired his eminence in this tongue 
by the study of Cicero, Juvenal, and other classical writers. He 
was a skilful dialectician, a brilliant advocate, and master of a 
telling and persuasive eloquence. In later life he became an 
adept in the canon law, which was then considered a necessary 
accomplishment of a learned ecclesiastic. 

In his youth he had studied at Paris, when Stephen Langton, 
afterwards Primate of England, presided over the university of 
that city; there he contracted a life-long friendship with his 
teacher. 

After receiving the best intellectual training which could 
then be procured, and after thus sitting at the feet of the Gamaliel 
of his day, Marlberg presided over a kind of nascent university 
at Exeter, and subsequently occupied a similarly proud position 
at Oxford. Comparatively late in life he abandoned secular pur- 
suits and became by far the most influential of the brothers at 
the Benedictine Abbey of Evesham. He carried to the abbey his 
literary tastes, and, when at last he had the means and oppor- 
tunity, presented its library with many valuable books. 

When we come to examine the conduct of Norreys the abbot, 
we shall form a dim idea of the miseries, so repulsive to a man of 
taste and refinement, with which Marlberg had to contend. His 
troubles in this respect would soon have been over had he not 
been perpetually haunted by an obsession against the episcopal 
visitation of the abbey. This mania always beset him. It biassed 
his judgment and warped his principles. He was undoubtedly 
guilty on more than one occasion of serious deviations from the 

1 The interesting biography of Norreys, Abbot of Evesham, in the reign of 
Kings Richard I. and John, is practically inaccessible to the general reader, for 
it is in medieval Latin and is buried in the Rolls Series. There is no English 
translation of it, as far as I know ; I have therefore summarised the story in this 
article, prefacing it with a short account of its origin, 
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path of rectitude owing to this cause. In this matter, at any 
rate, he accepted the fallacy that the end justifies the means, 
and, as usually happens, his conduct recoiled on his own head. 

Had Marlberg been a man of less flexible integrity, the abbot 
who disgraced the convent would have fallen many years before 
the day came when he was expelled from the abbey. Marlberg 
lived to appear more than once as proctor for the abbey before 
Innocent ITI., well known to all as the intrepid Pontiff who laid 
England under an interdict in John’s reign. Innocent seems to 
have greatly appreciated Marlberg’s abilities, and paid him the 
compliment of sending him a Christmas present of venison, the 
spoil of his own hunting. 

Marlberg’s account of the earlier life of Roger Norreys, the 
bad Abbot of Evesham, is corroborated in all important parti- 
culars by the correspondence of the monks of the Abbey of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. Norreys began life as a monk of this famous 
monastery, was appointed as its treasurer and sent to France to 
defend its interests against Baldwin, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Norreys proved a traitor to the monks, betrayed the cause 
which he represented, and revealed the secrets of the convent to 
the primate. In consequence of his defection this false brother 
was arrested on his return to England and kept in close custody 
in the monastic infirmary, and not in the prison, as incorrectly 
stated by Marlberg. But Norreys was a man of influence, and 
lost no time in appealing to the Crown against his imprisonment. 
The Sheriff of Kent was then commissioned by Henry II. to 
demand his release: the monks, however, defended their action, 
and Norreys remained in confinement. He managed at last to 
baffle the monks and escape from captivity by the ingenious 
process of creeping through the drain. He hastened to join the 
archbishop, who was then at Otford. The archbishop received 
the traitor with open arms, attached him to his person, feasted 
him and treated him as a friend and brother. 

On October 6, 1188, he installed Norreys as the Prior (or acting 
head) of Christ Church, ‘ kissing him and placing him on the 
prior’s seat.’ The monks vainly protested, and their representa- 
tives made a personal appeal to Richard I., who had recently 
succeeded to the throne. The king, however, said that he could 
not be worried about Norreys. 

The new Prior of Christ Church accordingly remained in 
possession and plundered the abbey to the utmost of his power, 
while he caroused daily in the sumptuous style of the nobles of 
his time. The scandal which he created at Canterbury must 
have been reflected on the archbishop, who was the nominal 
Abbot of Christ Church. It was not long ere he inclined to the 
prior’s removal elsewhere, and he was successful in inducing King 
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Richard to promote him to the headship of the great and wealthy 
Abbey of Evesham. 

Norreys was a scholar and a man of letters, of winning and 
persuasive manners, keeping a splendid table, generous and 
bountiful when he wished to please. 

He had many friends among the great and influential, who 
helped to save him when, as sometimes happened, his fortunes 
trembled in the balance. He built princely houses on his manors, 
and in them, as also in the abbey itself, he entertained the courtiers 
of his time with almost regal munificence. Moreover, he adopted 
the sensual habits of these nobles and of the king himself. He was 
the slave of drink, and no one who visited him was quite sure 
whether he would find him sober or intoxicated. To this habit 
he added vices of a deeper dye. He was constantly surrounded 
by a troop of profligate women, who were often met by visitors 
to his apartments. Among his victims were married women, 
and to his shame it is recorded that three nuns succumbed to his 
blandishments. He was accustomed to lure unfortunate women 
to their ruin by insinuating to them that he was not a monk but 
a baron, and owed his great position to a royal gift. Assuredly 
he possessed none of the habits usually associated with the ascetic 
life. He never took his meals in the refectory, never sat in the 
cloisters, never, if he could avoid it, was to be seen in the abbey 
church. His dress showed no outward and visible signs of the 
monastic profession ; on the contrary, he ostentatiously appeared 
in lay apparel. Marlberg informs us that he violated the canonical 
rules by lying in linen sheets, wearing linen shirts, and parading 
in boots which seem to have been an anticipation of Wellingtons. 

If he were the genial and pleasant gentleman with his associ- 
ates, he could find no more courteous terms for the monks than 
‘ puppies,’ ‘ vassals,’ and ‘ rogues.’ By the constitution of the 
monastery the income of certain lands was earmarked for the 
service of definite departments. The manciple was entitled to 
certain rents for the provision of food, the chamberlain to others 
to supply the means of paying for the clothing of the monks, and 
the almoner and all other heads of the services were furnished in 
like manner with necessary funds. But the abbot laid his 
rapacious hands on everything ; among the monks he seems to 
have been supported by a party whom he feasted at his table 
with his accustomed profusion. With all the wealth of the abbey 
tightly gripped in his hands, he reduced the monks to the last 
extremity of want and destitution. They had scarcely anything 
to eat but bread and crude vegetables. Their drink was almost 
invariably water. If at rare intervals beer appeared on the 
refectory table, it needed a connoisseur to distinguish it from its 
main ingredient. The bread was so coarse and repulsive that 
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even the abbey servants turned away from it in disgust and 
declined to touch it. The monks were quite accustomed to be 
without any food whatever until the evening. When, by some 
extraordinary chance, food was provided which required cooking, 
the monks were disappointed to find that the fuel had run short 
and that there were no means of getting it ready. The abbot’s 
economy extended to the smallest articles, among which salt was a 
conspicuous item, with the result that if a few eggs greeted the 
eyes of the starving monks they were compelled to exchange 
some of them for salt at a dealer’s shop in the town. If com- 
plaints were made to the abbot that the monks were badly fed 
he either replied that the abbey was in financial straits and 
nothing better could be offered, or he shouted down the monks 
with the remark that he was their master and should do as he 
liked. 

The clothing of the monks was as defective as their board. 
Many of them had no frocks, others possessed no breeches, and 
some had neither frocks nor breeches. Like the poor poets of 
Grub Street fame, having little or nothing to wear, they were 
forced to remain in bed and were found in the infirmary. The 
absence of breeches disqualified from presence at Mass, and when 
the abbot was finally arraigned before the papal legate evidence 
was given that on one occasion he lent a pair of breeches to one 
of his chaplains to enable him to celebrate that service. When 
Mass was over the chaplain was compelled to restore the breeches 
to the abbot. The legate at the same trial called one of the 
brothers before him as he was struck by the apparent scantiness 
of his clothing. His scrutiny revealed the fact that the poor 
monk was quite unclothed save for a cowl and shirt. If we may 
borrow the language used by Macaulay in describing the treat- 
ment of Frederick the Great by his father, it may be truly asserted 
that Oliver Twist in theparish workhouse and Smike at Dothe- 
boys Hall were ‘ petted children’ when compared with the monks 
of Evesham. 

Starving as they were, the monks scoured the country in 
search of food. They begged at all the neighbouring abbeys and 
priories and of their friends and acquaintances. They became 
vagrants and wanderers, and their conduct on these occasions 
sometimes gave rise to serious scandal. The abbot took no 
exception to the monks’ excursions. Indeed, he rather rejoiced 
that they should bring discredit on the abbey, as it gave him 
something with which he could taunt them. For the fame and 
credit of the abbey he cared nothing. In spite of all their efforts, 
however, the monks could find no effectual relief in these hap- 
hazard measures. Many of them died from inanition, and 
several of their servants perished from the same cause. 
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Except for the costly feasts provided by the abbot for his 
roistering friends, hospitality utterly ceased in the abbey. The 
fragments of the monks’ miserable meals were bestowed on their 
servants ; there was not a crumb for Lazarus at the gate. The 
abbot increased the wretchedness of the brothers by constantly 
ordering flagellations of great severity, and the monks were not 
the only victims. He had formed the belief that the steward of 
the abbey had amassed a small fortune out of his stewardship. 
With a view to extorting money from him, he lodged him in the 
monastic gaol and had him flogged until scarcely a breath was 
left in his body. When he saw that the man was dying, he sent 
him to his own home, where he soon expired. In Marlberg’s 
opinion, the abbot was quite capable of committing actual 
murder with his own hand, and on more than one occasion he 
himself expected to experience this fate, and trembled for his 
safety. 

Not only did the abbot obtain the means for his riotous and 
luxurious living by depriving the monks of necessaries, but he 
also alienated lands belonging to the abbey. With the object of 
obtaining money for his pleasures he made collusive bargains 
with those who coveted abbey property. These swindlers made 
their claim in the royal courts, and, as no defence was made by 
the abbot, the land was lost to the abbey. 

Norreys was accustomed to boast that he would leave the 
abbey a wreck and a ruin, and he was almost as good as his word. 
The buildings were utterly neglected, the roofs unrepaired, as 
those who sat or slept under them found to their cost. Squalor 
and misery prevailed everywhere, save in the manors and apart- 
ments where the abbot spent his time. 

It may well be inquired how a man of character so abandoned 
could be tolerated for so many years in a splendid and wealthy 
abbey. Were there no means by which he could have been 
ejected ? Is it possible that a Church with pope, legates and 
bishops, all armed with corrective powers, could stand helpless 
before such a spectacle of greed, cruelty and guilt ? 

There were undoubtedly three means by any one of which the 
deposition of the abbot could have been effected. The monks 
might have appealed to the Holy See, or recourse might have 
been had to the papal legate in England; or the Bishop of 
Worcester, if allowed to visit the abbey, might, and would, have 
ejected the abbot. An appeal to the pope for the personal 
hearing of a case at Rome was, as we shall see, a most costly 
proceeding, and was eventually barred by the fact that Marlberg 
was base enough to ally himself with the abbot in order to obtain 
a prohibition against the Bishop of Worcester’s visitation of the 
abbey. The legatine interference was actually invoked, but 
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failed at first owing to the purblindness and incapacity of the 
te. 

a 1195, in response to an appeal by the monks, Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and papal legate, paid a personal visit 
to the abbey for the purpose of inquiring into the condition of the 
monastery and the conduct of the abbot. The latter, however, 
by pampering certain of the brothers at his own table, and also by 
restoring the little luxuries called ‘ pittances,’ consisting of wine, 
meat and flesh, to which the monks were entitled, succeeded in 
undermining the unanimity of the convent. The archbishop, 
faced with contradictory statements and influenced by the 
winsome manners and plausible arguments of the abbot, departed, 
leaving him in possession. The moment danger was over the 
brothers were ‘ treated worse than ever,’ and in 1198 the legate’s 
intervention was again requested. The same corruption, the 
same promises, the same disunion, the same seductive manners 
once more conspired to deceive him, and he did nothing. The 
old crimes and abuses arose almost at once. In Marlberg’s own 
words, ‘ the abbot flogged us worse than ever and appropriated 
all our belongings.’ 

Another fifteen years of tyranny and misrule were destined 
to drag their slow course along before the abbot was to fall. 
Malgere, the saintly Bishop of Worcester, if allowed to visit the 
abbey, would speedily have dealt with the abbot. He had heard 
with pain and grief of the parlous state of things and longed to 
remove the scandal. He was undoubtedly swayed by this desire 
when, after obtaining papal sanction, in the year 1202 he resolved 
at all costs to attempt a visitation. Denying as they did the 
bishop’s right to visit, the monks were determined to defeat him. 
The abbot played his usual self-seeking game. He made an offer 
to the bishop through some of his friends that, if he would not 
proceed against him, he would consent to his visitation. The 
bishop ignored this proposal, and the abbot retired to one of his 
manors, leaving the issue in the hands of the monks. The bishop 
in due course arrived, attended by abbots and other clergy and 
guarded by his armed and mounted attendants. His reception 
was indeed miost inhospitable. The guest-house, the kitchen and 
the stables were locked, and the bishop’s suite made their way to 
an inn, after tethering their horses in the monastic grounds. The 
bishop himself passed through the cloisters to the church, and, 
after reciting a few prayers, sat down by the high altar. The 
abbot and convent were then summoned to appear. Twelve 
monks only, who had been previously chosen by the others, 
obeyed the summons. The bishop proceeded to explain that he 
was visiting the abbey by papal sanction with a view of reforming 
all that was amiss within its walls. He was at once informed by 
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Marlberg, as spokesman of the monks, that they preferred to 
endure flagellation and starvation until they were visited by the 
papal legate. They were resolved not to make a present of their 
liberties to episcopal authority. It was now three o’clock, and 
all the monks began to stream into the church for the service of 
nones. Marlberg then ordered the bishop to leave the church, 
with the remark that he was a fool for coming. The bishop, after 
remaining in the chapter-house for some hours and endeavouring 
to win over the twelve representative monks, suspended the 
whole body and placed an interdict on the church. On the 
following day the Abbot of Alcester and other clergy appointed 
by the bishop arrived at Evesham to excommunicate the monks. 
They found that all possible means of entrance had been closed 
against them. They were, however, not intimidated. Candles 
were lighted and fixed in the churchyard gate, and the service of 
excommunication proceeded in due form. 

It was this attempt of the bishop to ‘ visit’ the abbey which 
led to the corrupt bargain between Marlberg and the abbot that 
no proceedings should be taken against the latter if he threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the impending struggle with the 
bishop. The monks appealed against their excommunication to 
the archbishop, by whom the whole case was considered in the 
presence of the bishops of the Province of Canterbury. The 
primate, who seems always to have been of doubtful mind, said 
that the case must abide the decision of papal delegates. The 
bishop viewed these delegates with suspicion, regarding them as 
biassed. He therefore undertook the journey to Rome to make a 
personal appeal to the Curia. New commissioners were appointed ; 
they ordered the monks to do penance for their hostile reception 
of the bishop, and gave him temporary jurisdiction over the 
abbey pending the final decision of the pontiff on the whole case. 
On one point at least both parties were agreed. An appeal must 
be made to Cesar, and unto Cesar both bishop and abbey were 
to go. 

Two years had now elapsed since the bishop’s visitation. 
They had brought with them every kind of litigation, delay, 
expense and trouble. The cumbrous ecclesiastical machinery for 
dealing with such matters creaked and strained and groaned, 
accomplishing nothing for anyone except the lawyers who advised 
the litigants. The proceedings in the case of the bishop and the 
abbey are a medieval anticipation of those of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce 
in Dickens’ Bleak House. And even when the parties faced one 
another before the pope himself the same interminable delays and 
postponements were the despair and ruin of the suitors. 

In the meantime the abbot, safe, as he supposed, from the 
righteous wrath of pope, legates and bishop, was killing the 
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monks by slow starvation. When they tried to obtain a little 
food by reaping one of their own fields, which the abbot had 
seized and sown with corn for his own use, he excommunicated 
Marlberg and also brought on him the anger of the king and/the 
archbishop. Marlberg tried to have a personal interview with 
King John, but, as might have been expected, he received a 
brusque and discourteous refusal, while from the courtiers he met 
with nothing but taunts and threats; happily he was not thin- 
skinned and survived them. The abbot proceeded by law at 
Worcester against the monks for the recovery of the land which 
they had reaped. Marlberg attempted to give evidence, but, as 
he was an excommunicate, his claim to do so was disallowed by 
the court. He was then illegally arrested by the abbot, who 
placed him in the hands of a guard to convey him to prison. He 
was, however, rescued by three of the chaplains of the archbishop 
whom he happened to meet. 

Marlberg probably never had a more narrow escape from death 
than on this occasion. He notes the subsequent fate of three of 
the four men who were carrying him off as the abbot’s prisoners, 
evidently in the belief that in each case it was a punishment for 
their treatment of himself. One was slain by robbers, the second 
fell on his own arrow, the third was thrown from his horse and 
was killed. 

It was arranged that the journey to Rome for the personal 
appeal to the pope should be undertaken by Marlberg, a monk 
named Thomas of Warwick, and the abbot himself. Before 
making arrangements for their departure the abbot and the two 
monks swore mutual fidelity. The abbot put off his journey for 
some time. He knew very well that his conduct on the way 
would not bear the scrutiny of others. Marlberg was chosen to 
tepresent the abbey as its proctor. ‘I, indeed,’ he says, ‘ relying 
on the mercy of God and on the merits of the blessed Mary and 
our patronal saints, undertook the journey appointed for me with 
lamentations and tears, protesting that, unless successful, I 
should never again see the faces of the brothers save in the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 

The morning of departure arrived. Four horses were brought 
to the abbey gate; the brothers and the two servants attending 
them mounted them, and, amidst the tears and prayers of the 
convent, started on their mission. Of the perils and adventures 
of the party we know nothing, but their fate must have been 
that usually experienced by travellers of those days—the crowded, 
uncomfortable, rocking boat, the miserable insect-ridden inns, 
the coarse fare, the sour wine, the fleecing and plundering then so 
prevalent. The travellers on arriving at Rome, six weeks after 
the day of their departure, possessed but one horse out of the four 
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with which they had left Evesham. Marlberg significantly says 
that they had been exchanged ! 

The monastery evidently intended to meet the expenses of the 
trial by loans from the Italian moneylenders, of whom we learn 
so much in the bishops’ registers and other ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. The pressure on their resources was thus deferred to a 
distant date, and Marlberg hoped to win his case and get his costs 
out of the bishop. The abbot, starting later than the two monks, 
was arrested and imprisoned at Chalons, and Marlberg insinuates 
that the reason was disgraceful. He arrived at Rome four months 
after the brothers, by which time Marlberg had at last seen the 
face and heard the voice of one of the most famous popes in 
history, Innocent III. Marlberg’s first thought was to obtain 
the suspension of the judgment by which, for the time being, the 
bishop possessed the right of visiting the abbey. Innocent forth- 
with granted letters of suspension of the judgment. Marlberg 
was enchanted, and, brimming over with gratitude, presented 
the pontiff with a golden cup. He was not quite so well pleased 
when afterwards he asked Innocent for the letters and his request 
was evaded. When he pressed him for them, the pope grew angry 
and said he should not grant them. Marlberg was still insistent 
and was sharply told to withdraw. The delays at the Curia 
were proverbial, and nothing more was done there for some 
months. 

The abbot fancied that Marlberg was plotting against him 
and gave him good reason to suppose that he sought his life. At 
last, however, the enemies were reconciled and worked together 
to obtain privileges for the abbey, among which was permission 
to the abbot to wear the mitre and other episcopal insignia. The 
abbot soon purchased the ornaments, and appeared in them 
several times in the presence of the pope. The usual system of 
‘tipping’ the pope and cardinals was adopted. Innocent was 
visited with a fee of 1ool., of which the modern 4000. is about 
the equivalent, and the cardinals were not forgotten. 

By this time it was April of the year 1205, nearly a year and 
a half since the monks left Evesham. Disguise it from himself 
as he might, Marlberg had as yet accomplished none of the objects 
for which he had come to Rome. The time of the year had now 
arrived when it was dangerous to those unaccustomed to the 
climate to remain in the city. Marlberg therefore sought and 
obtained Innocent’s permission to retire to Bologna, and left 
Rome after receiving the papal benediction. He spent the ensuing 
six months in the diligent study of the canon law, that bulky and 
unsatisfactory code, a kind of olla podrida of everything, which 
was regarded as a divine light on all ecclesiastical topics and 
disputes. He desired to be equipped and armed at all points for 
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the coming battle with the bishop’s counsel, in which he was to 
prove so valiant a combatant. 

In the meantime the abbot, who had done nothing but enjoy 
himself and look after his own interests, had set out on his own 
return journey to England. The jealous cruelty which was so 
conspicuous a feature in his character was illustrated by his 
treatment of Adam de Sontes, once a university professor, and 
at the time a monk of Evesham, whom he met on his way home. 
The monk had been sent by his colleagues to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the case against the bishop. The abbot compelled him 
to turn back and took possession of the three marks which was 
all the money he then retained. The monk’s horse had given out, 
and though the abbot’s servants pitied him and offered him an 
occasional mount on theirs, the abbot forbade this indulgence, 
hoping to bring him to the grave by the toilsome journey over 
the mountains on foot. Eventually the abbot proceeded by a 
toute unknown to the unfortunate monk, who was dragging him- 
self wearily along in the rear of the party. Such, however, were 
his courage and resource that, though left destitute in a foreign 
country, he contrived to reach England before the abbot. 

Soon after his arrival the Bishop of Worcester made yet 
another attempt to visit the abbey. He informed the monks of 
his earnest wish to make inquiry into their grievances and their 
treatment by the abbot, but they threw down their cowls before 
him, protesting that if the visitation were persisted in they would 
leave the abbey. Their dogged determination induced the bishop 
to defer the visitation, and the monks remained the slaves of the 
abbot. 

When Marlberg returned to Rome from his six months’ resi- 
dence at Bologna, in October 1205, the whole case between the 
Bishop of Worcester and the monastery came on for immediate 
trial. The suit must have been a most expensive one, and, if we 
may judge from the amount of the fees paid to the advocates, 
fully accounts for Innocent’s remark that there was always a 
large supply of counsel at the Curia. Marlberg briefed four 
counsel: to the leader, who had been counsel for King John 
and the bishops against the monks of Canterbury, he gave a 
“refresher ’ of 100/. daily, and the junior counsel as well as the four 
counsel of the bishop were treated with similar liberality. The 
pope, who was accompanied by the cardinals in residence, him- 
self presided over the court, and speedily showed that his was 
the master-mind present. He behaved with tact, judgment and 
kindness, lighting the proceedings with many a flash of pleasant 
wit, while he showed a steady resolve to get to the heart of the 
case and be troubled with no irrelevant issues. The long and 
learned address of the bishop’s ‘ leader ’ soon became distasteful 
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to Innocent, who exclaimed, ‘ We cannot have so long an intro- 
duction ; do get to the point.’ 

Though Marlberg had retained such eminent counsel, he seems 
to have taken principally on himself the office of spokesman for 
the abbey. At the conclusion of his opening address the pope 
wittily remarked, ‘ That man takes away everything from the 
bishop and then lets him have the remainder.’ 

Documents produced by Marlberg to show that from the first 
the abbey had enjoyed exemption from episcopal jurisdiction were 
declared by his opponents to be forgeries. 

Innocent, knowing well that professional forgers of charters 
and privileges plied a busy trade and were patronised by monas- 
teries, at once called for Marlberg’s documents, and scrutinised 
them with attention, noting particularly whether the seals could 
easily be removed. He then declared himself as satisfied that 
they were genuine. 

When the court sat again, after an interval of three days, 
counsel for the bishop argued that the abbey was subject to 
‘ visitation’ inasmuch as successive Bishops of Worcester had 
actually visited it. Marlberg countered this contention by main- 
taining that such visitations had always been held under protest. 

At the conclusion of the case the pope declared that his 
decision would very soon be announced, and he was as good as 
his word. Marlberg spent the interval in striving to enlist the 
suffrages of the saints, in deeds of charity, in prayers and fasting. 
Not a beggar did he meet, whether he asked for an alms or not, 
to whom he did not freely give. On Christmas Eve, which 
happened to fall on a Saturday, he went to the Curia, quite worn 
out with fasting and anxiety. The pope, attended by his pro- 
cession of cardinals, entered at nine o’clock, and all passed to 
their seats. Innocent, pleased with the prospect of his Christmas 
holidays and of good hunting, was in his most cheerful mood. 
‘Stand,’ he said to the opposing counsel, ‘ all of you together. 
There is no strife between you now. All is peacefully settled.’ 

The papal notary at once read the judgment, which was 
adverse to the bishop. Counsel on both sides then crowded 
affectionately round Innocent to thank him for the care and 
attention bestowed on the case. Marlberg was among those who 
kissed the pontiff’s feet. ‘ But,’ he tells us, ‘ whether from joy 
or fasting, my spirit failed me, and I fainted, so that I could not 
rise.’ Innocent at once asked others present to assist him, and, 
with the papal benediction upon him, Marlberg left the court. 
Assuredly he and his friends had won a great victory, but in the 
case which followed, that of the jurisdiction of the bishop over 
the abbey churches in the vale of Evesham, they were less fortu- 
nate. It need only detain us as the occasion of a pleasantry of 
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Innocent’s to one of the counsel: ‘ You and your masters most 
certainly drank too much English beer when you picked up such 
teaching as this.’ 

Marlberg was now anxious to leave Rome and himself to bear 
to the abbey the news of his success. The pope, however, forbade 
his departure at the instigation of the Italian moneylenders, from 
whom the large sum necessary for the conduct of the case had been 
borrowed by the abbot, and by whom it had not been refunded. 
Marlberg, however, had already sent off the decree of exemption ; 
but other valuable documents, including one which ordered the 
bishop to pay the costs of the suit, were handed by the pontiff 
to the moneylenders as security for their loan and impounded by 
them. Innocent was evidently an excellent man of business. 

Shortly after Innocent’s decision a bargain was struck between 
Marlberg and opposing counsel which reflects little credit on either. 
Though the principal case was settled, the pope, who is described 
by Marlberg as ‘ most courteous,’ was continually being troubled 
by the adversaries on minor issues, and seems to have done his 
best to please them. Marlberg and opposing counsel at last came 
to a private agreement to renounce all opposition to one another, 
and mutually to abandon all grounds of dispute. It was then that 
a document was shown which, if revealed to the pope, would at 
once have brought about the deprivation of the abbot. Unable 
to procure the testimony of the monks against the abbot, the 
Bishop of Worcester, doubtless at the cost of great trouble and 
expense, had procured the evidence of his misconduct from people 
living in the district. This proof was attested under the seals of 
all those in positions of authority in the diocese. The document 
was now handed by his opponent to Marlberg, with a result which 
may best be described in his own words: ‘ Thus it came to pass 
that the abbot was not deposed by the pope, for, if he had seen 
the report in which the abbot’s crimes were set forth, unquestion- 
ably he would have deposed him.’ There can be no greater con- 
demnation of Marlberg’s suppressio veri than these his own words. 

Marlberg for some time despaired of leaving the Holy City. 
He could not pay the debt, nor was he able to give the pope or 
cardinals any further fees or presents. Resolving to ignore the 
pepal prohibition against his departure, he slipped quietly out 
of the city, and in due course arrived at Evesham, where he was 
soon to experience another adventure. 

The abbot was now secure from any action by the bishop, 
and that security was due to the courage and pertinacity of 
Marlberg. The hard and callous heart of the abbot was, however, 
a stranger to gratitude: the feeling he entertained towards 
Marlberg, whose influence among the monks was greater than 
ever, was that of an intense hatred. He determined to eject him 
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from the abbey. The monks were resolute to throw in their lot 
with him, and all, save the old and infirm, left the abbey together, 
bearing staves in their hands. The abbot and the friends 
accompanying him mounted their horses and went in hot pursuit, 
only to be handsomely routed. He was then ready to promise 
anything, and the monks listened to his prayers and entreaties 
and returned to the house of bondage. 

The publication of Innocent’s famous interdict in 1208 pre- 
vented, for the time, the pressure of the Italian moneylenders on 
Evesham Abbey or elsewhere, for these financiers were all seized 
by the king, despoiled of whatever money and documents they 
had with them, and driven from the kingdom. The Evesham 
documents were lodged with others of the same kind at Corfe 
Castle. The elusive abbot thus obtained a respite of no less than 
five years more. When, however, in 1213 the interdict was taken 
off the country by Nicholas of Tusculum, the papal legate, the 
moneylenders were allowed to return and their documents 
restored by King John. They agreed to a composition for debt 
and interest of a sum of 13,000/. ; but the abbot, swearing by the 
“Queen of the Angels,’ refused to pay a penny of the money, and 
indeed the debt remained undischarged until the appointment of 
his successor. Marlberg discussed this refusal at Croydon with 
his old tutor, Stephen Langton, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and his fellow pupil, the Dean of Salisbury. Until far into the 
night these three old friends and learned ecclesiastics sat by the 
archbishop’s fire, and argued, not merely the question of wresting 
this money from the abbot, but also that of deposing him from his 
position. Langton would much have liked to have gone to 
Evesham himself and ejected the abbot, but, as he was not a 
papal legate, there was grave doubt whether he would not be 
exceeding his powers. Greatly encouraged by the archbishop’s 
sympathy, and no doubt in accordance with his advice, Marlberg 
went on to Oxford with the express purpose of seeing Nicholas, 
the papal legate, and invoking his assistance in dealing with the 
abbot. Nicholas was sitting in his chamber with the envoy 
Pandulf, before whom King John, surrounded by his prelates, 
barons and knights, had recently taken his oath of fealty to the 
pope. Marlberg found Nicholas not only prepared to visit the 
abbey, but highly indignant that he had not been appealed to 
before. He arrived at the abbey on November 20, 1213, and was 
attended by a great retinue of abbots and secular clergy. The 
cavalcade was met by a procession of the abbot and the monks. It 
was not until the day following the legate’s arrival that he met 
the abbot and monks in the chapter-house, and at once expressed 
the hope that a spokesman would be found to make a full state- 
ment of the causes which were rendering the abbey a byword and 
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. As no one rose, the legate turned to Marlberg with the 
words, ‘ You who stood in the Roman Curia state your case.’ 
Marlberg, solicited also by the brothers, then proceeded to give 
an exhaustive account of the crimes and excesses of the abbot. 
His able and scathing exposure occupied no less than nine hours 
in its delivery, and the monks, with only two or three exceptions, 
declared that they endorsed all his statements. When he had 
finished his indictment the abbot protested that he could prove 
that there was a conspiracy against him, but, as the day was 
now far spent, the legate ordered an adjournment of the trial to 
the following morning. He afterwards dined in the refectory with 
the abbots in attendance and the monks of the abbey, and wax 
candles were lighted. 

The abbot entertained the other members of the legate’s 
retinue in his private apartments, apparently unconscious of the 
fact that his doom was sealed. When the legate took his seat on 
the morrow it soon became clear that the abbot was able to offer 
no defence worthy of a moment’s consideration. The conspiracy, 
such as it was, to which he referred had already been dealt with 
by authority. Nothing therefore remained but that the legate 
should pass sentence of deprivation. With the words ‘ Woe to 
the man by whom the offence cometh’ on his lips, the legate 
calmly told the abbot that he was relieved of his office and bade 
him ask for the dismissal that was his due. 

The abbot hesitated, but at length, flinging himself on the 
floor, obeyed the legate. Before leaving the abbey he was com- 
pelled to restore various vestments, chalices, and rings which 
he had appropriated. He was then led away from the chapter- 
house. As it was considered unseemly that one who had occupied 
the princely position of Abbot of Evesham should be destitute, 
he was appointed Prior of Penwortham. There he was guilty of 
his usual excesses, and, dying in 1323, closed a career which is 
a grave reflection on the ecclesiastical administration of his day. 
The succeeding abbot was appointed by the legate himself, and 
his record was in all respects a good one. At his death the abbey 
remained vacant for three-quarters of a year, during which period 
the revenues were seized by Henry III. Marlberg, who had held 
the offices of dean, sacristan and prior under the previous abbot, 
was then chosen by the monks to succeed him. He proved a wise, 
capable and liberal administrator, advancing in every way the 
fame and fortunes of the abbey which he loved so well. 


H. P. PALMER. 
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THOMAS PERCY’S BICENTENARY 


THE bicentenary of Bishop Percy on April 13 will scarcely occa- 
sion any widespread interest. His is not one of the great names 
in our literature ; his work was mainly editorial, and therefore 
secondary ; and his reputation is based on a solitary achieve- 
ment—The Rehques of Ancient English Poetry. Unfortunately 
for his standing in a later and severely critical age, he was not 
too happy in his methods of ‘ improving’ upon the ballads con- 
tained in this celebrated work, and his efforts have earned more 
blame than praise, from the furious attacks of Ritson to the just 
censures of Furnivall a century later. Other than by his genuine 
affection for antiquity Percy was scarcely suited to this task, for 
it must be admitted that he was not distinguished either by great 
intellect or by what Macaulay would have termed severe scholar- 
ship. As Johnson said, unkindly but not altogether inaccurately, 
‘ Percy runs about with little weight on his mind.’ At best, he 
was a man of cultured, and particularly of antiquarian, tastes ; 
at worst, an indifferent and artificial poet. Yet, when all that is 
disparaging has been said, it remains an indisputable fact that 
he gave us in the Reliques a work that formed the groundwork of 
English balladry ; that marked the approach of a literary epoch ; 
that not only in some degree influenced the taste of his age, but 
was also primarily responsible for the return to naturalness, for 
the sweeping away of that artificiality which had rendered con- 
temporary poetry as gracefully rounded, as polished, and as 
generally lifeless as the marble effigy on a tomb. 

Percy’s life was largely uneventful, and it may be very briefly 
sketched. He was born at Bridgnorth, Shropshire, on April 13, 
1729. Both his grandfather and father were prosperous grocers 
and burgesses of the borough. He was educated at. the local 
grammar school and at Christ Church, Oxford, this latter college 
presenting him on his graduation with the living of Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire. Here he remained for twenty-five years, 
enlivening the tedium of existence with a variety of literary 
activities. Later, when his writings had earned him recognition, 
he became in turn chaplain to Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumber- 
land, and to George III.; then Dean of Carlisle; and finally 
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Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland, which office he retained for thirty 
years until his death in 1811. Meanwhile, in 1759, he had married 
Anne Gutteridge, who, in the words of Fanny Burney, was ‘a 
good creature.’ She was also a great favourite with Johnson, 
who courteously declared that ‘she had more sense than her 
husband.’ Cradock, speaking of Percy as a pleasing companion 
and a steady friend, goes on to say that ‘ there was a violence in 
his temper which could not always be controlled ; but he had a 
wife 
, Without one jarring atom form’d, 
And gentleness and joy made up her being.’ 


A peculiar interest attaches to Anne, for she was the ‘ Nancy’ 
of that famous ballad of Percy’s which Burns held to be the finest 
in the English tongue : 


O Nancy wilt thou gang with me ? 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ; 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 
The lowly cot and russet gown ? 

No longer dressed in silken sheen, 

No longer deck’d with jewels rare : 

Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


This poem earned for Percy a poetical reputation that posterity 
would gladly have confirmed. Unfortunately, it is obviously 
borrowed. Dr. Rimbault traced its inspiration to The Royal Nun, 
found in a manuscript dated 1682, which begins : 


Canst thou, Marina, leave the world, 

The world that is devotion’s bane, 

Where crowns are toss’d and sceptres hurl’d, 
Where lust and proud ambition reign ? 
Canst thou thy costly robes forbear, 

To live with us in poor attire ; 

Canst thou from courts to cells repair 

To sing at midnight in the quire ? 


Rimbault adds that the same words, with trifling variations, are 
found in Nat Lee’s Theodosius. This certainly betrays close 
kinship with Percy’s poem ; but his debt to an old ballad, The 
Young Laird and Edinburgh Katy, which Allan Ramsay had 
edited in 1733, is yet more obvious, even in the first two lines : 


O Katy! wiltu gang wi’ me, 
And leave the dinsome town awhile ? 


His other writings, belonging almost entirely to the Easton 
Maudit period, took that form which might be expected in a 
country clergyman with a taste for antiquity. They were mainly 
translations, editorial works, one or two critical essays, and 
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Biblical commentaries. With the exception of the Reliques, 
they have now but small value. His translation of Mallet's 
Northern Antiquities did good work in creating interest in the 
Scandinavian myth and in Northern literature. The Household 
Book of the Earl of Northumberland in 1512, which he compiled 
at the request of his patron, Hugh Percy, Duke of Northumber- 
land, also deserves mention. Pickford says that ‘it has done 
perhaps as much for the illustration of Early English domestic 
life as the Reliques have done for Early English literature.’ It 
was certainly the forerunner of a long line of similar publications, 
documents illustrating the domestic history of the past ; but the 
book itself did not reach the general public, and its interest is, 
of course, confined to the student of history. As his chief claim 
to consideration as a poet—apart from O Nancy and his additions 
to various ballads—The Hermit of Warkworth must also be men- 
tioned. This was an imitation by Percy of the ballad in the ancient 
fashion, and one cannot, however well disposed, commend it very 
highly. It seems only to demonstrate that a certain faithfulness 
in outward form cannot compensate for absence of inward con- 
tent. Here are two specimen stanzas, selected without prejudice: 


O tell me, father, tell me true, 

If you have chanc’d to see 

A gentle maid I lately left 
Beneath some neighbouring tree : 


But either I have lost the place, 
Or she hath gone astray : 

And much I fear this fatal stream 
Hath snatch’d her hence away. 


This is sufficiently feeble almost to justify Johnson’s parody : 


The tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon a stone ; 

The nurse took up the squealing child, 
But still the child squeal’d on. 


The interest or value of these and all his other writings, however, 
is entirely overshadowed by the work with which his name is 
associated—The Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, a collection 
of old ballads which Percy had accidentally discovered and a 
selection from which he published, together with others taken 
from another folio which he already possessed. He tells the story 
of his discovery in a memorandum inside the manuscript cover: 

This very curious Old Manuscript in its present mutilated state, but 
unbound and sadly torn, I rescued from destruction and begged at the 
hands of my worthy friend Humphrey Pitt, Esq., then living at Shiffnal 
in Shropshire. . . . I saw it lying dirty on the floor under a Bureau in ye 
Parlour: being used by the Maids to light the fire. 
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The manuscript is a long and narrow folio of which a few of the 
front and back pages and the half-sheets of many of the early 
pages have been torn off and destroyed. This work of destruction 
was furthered by the printer to whom Percy sent it to be bound, 
and who carefully pared away the top and bottom lines of many 
of the leaves. The manuscript dates from the mid-seventeenth 
century and contains 191 ballads, apparently written down 
hurriedly from dictation. Percy’s handling of this material, 
however well intentioned, was scarcely praiseworthy. The first 
edition of the Reliques contained 176 pieces, only 45 of which 
were taken from the discovered folio, and of these the majority 
were sadly doctored, ‘improved’ in some instances almost out 
of existence. When the Reliques appeared certain doubts were 
expressed regarding the authenticity and the actuality of the 
original manuscript from which they were taken, notably by 
Ritson, who clamoured for its production and did not hesitate to 
charge Percy with literary forgery. Percy defended himself, 
and correctly stated that the manuscript had been seen by various 
gentlemen ; but the folio was not forthcoming, it was preserved 
with a certain amount of secrecy, and it was not until a century 
later that Furnivall was able to obtain the loan of it and to give 
the full text to the world. 

Since this complete text was made public the Reliques in 
Percy’s edition is perhaps less widely read than formerly. For a 
strictly accurate reading of at least a part of Percy's collection 
one goes instead to Hales and Furnivall. But it remains a work 
that has delighted untold readers during nearly two centuries. 
Scott tells us how he came upon the book and devoured it, while 
‘the summer day sped onward so fast that, notwithstanding the 
sharp appetite of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought 
for with anxiety, and was still found entranced in my intellectual 
banquet.’ In her old age Miss Mitford recalled having read it 
with infinite delight sixty years previously, when she was a child 
of five; and Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey all found 
inspiration in its pages and gratefully acknowledged their debt. 
These are tributes to its unfailing delight, but it has an importance 
quite apart from the intrinsic beauty and interest of its contents. 
With Macpherson’s Ossian, Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry, and 
Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranio, it is an early symptom of that 
reaction in favour of ‘ Gothic’ and medizval ‘ darkness’ which 
first manifested itself in the mid-eighteenth century. Other 
factors contributed to make it a work of yet greater value: the 
interest of the ballad as a literary form and the importance of its 
preservation ; the artificial condition of English poetry at the 
time of the book’s publication and the ultimate effect on that 
condition of a revival of interest in the ballad. 
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It is only within comparatively modern times that the ballad 
has been seriously studied, and the literature that has now grown 
up around it, out of all proportion to the amount of original 
material, is too vast and too speculative for detailed consideration, 
It is sufficient to say that with the ballad proper we are at the 
very dawn of poetry. Its origin is lost in antiquity. Even as 
poetry existed before prose, so, in all probability, the ballad, 
made by the people for the people and preserved by oral tradition 
alone, preceded the poem constructed on more or less artistic 
principles by the bard, the minstrel, the professional poet. Though 
it lingered in an early form among rural communities, it was 
obviously impossible for it indefinitely to continue unaffected by 
literary influences ; and with the passage of time it developed 
into the lay, the epic, the chanson de geste, the romantic and 
historical ballad, and all those forms and variants that begin 
before the Song of Canute and end with halfpenny broadsheets 
similar to those which Silas Wegg exposed for sale on his stand 
in the vicinity of Cavendish Square. These vexed questions of 
origin and descent, however, can be left to the authorities. For 
the scholar the ballad has this attraction, that it presents a vivid 
period picture; that it is a peculiar and independent species 
unique in English literature ; and that, while it has long ceased 
to exist, it is impossible that the circumstances which produced 
it can ever again recur. Itis therefore a closed chapter in literary 
history. For the general reader it recaptures the atmosphere 
“under the greenwood tree,’ the glamour of border warfare, and 
the authentic spirit of Merrie England. Above all, whatever its 
form, it has a direct appeal, an impersonal simplicity that gives 
it a peculiar and abiding charm, a charm that is quite independent 
of such attractive externals as quaintness, curious refrains, and 
archaic spelling. 

Its previous neglect is extraordinary. As an essentially 
‘popular’ product the ballad was scorned by the medieval 
scholar, ever contemptuous of anything in the native tongue. 
Left to haphazard preservation by oral tradition, the vast 
majority of the ballads have been totally lost, and those which 
yet exist owe their survival to a fortunate chance—to the introduc- 
tion of paper as a writing material, to the seventeenth-century 
practice of papering the walls of rooms with broadsheets, and 
to occasional enthusiasts who championed, though usually 
unavailingly, their cause. It is curious, when the ballad had 
such stout supporters as Sidney, Selden, Dorset, Dryden, Addison, 
Rowe and others, that the disfavour with which it was generally 
regarded should have continued for so long. Yet when Percy 
brought out the Religues the medieval pedant’s honest scorn of 
the ballad had been replaced by something rather worse, a con- 
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descending patronage. The ballad was ‘ rustick ’ and ‘ bucolick,’ 
and, though its gambols might be quaint enough when confined 
to the village-green of literature, they could not be tolerated in 
the salons wherein a polished age languidly approved an equally 
ed Muse. True, on a few occasions in the early eighteenth 

century the ballad had been privileged to enter polite circles, but 
only when suitably dressed. This decking-out process was 
begun by Dryden and continued by Parnell, Tickell, Prior and 
others. An example mentioned by Hales admirably demon- 
strates at once the lovely quality of the ballad, the decking-out 
process that had become fashionable, and the taste of an age that 
could admire new shoddy at the expense of old homespun. It 
is contained in the volume of Prior’s poems published in 1718 
in which that poet printed the famous old ballad of The Nut- 
Brown Maid side by side with his own ‘ decked-out’ version, 
Henry and Emma ; and the comparison is even more enlightening 
than Prior intended it to be. The girl goes but lumpishly in her 
native russet : 

O Lorde, what is this worldis blisse, 

That chaungeth as the mone ! 

The somers day in lusty may 

Is derked before the none. 

I hear you say, Farewell! Nay, nay, 

We departe not soo sone ; 

Why say ye so? Wheder wyle ye go? 

Alas! What have ye done ? 

Alle my welfare to sorrow and care 

Shulde chaunge yf ye were gone ; 

For in my mynde of all mankynde 

I loue but you alone. 


But see how daintily she can foot it when Mr. Prior has re-dressed 
her : 


What is our bliss, that changeth with the moon, 
And day of life, that darkens ere ’tis noon ? 
What is true passion, if unblest it dies ? 

And where is Emma’s Joy, if riot flies ? 


O! cease then coldly to utpeile my dink 

And let my deed at least my faith approve. 
Alas ! no youth shall my endearments share, 
Nor day nor night shall interrupt my care ; 
No future story shall with truth upbraid 

The cold indifference of the nut-brown maid ; 
Nor to hard banishment shall Henry run, 
While careless Emma sleeps on beds of down. 
View me resolved, where’er thou lead’st, to go, 
Friend to thy pain, and partner of thy woe ; 
For I attest fair Venus and her son, 

That I, of all mankind, will love but thee alone. 
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No wonder that Percy in his preface to this ballad should declare; 

‘ Indeed, if it had no other merit than the having afforded the 
groundwork to Prior’s Henry and Emma this ought to preserve 
it from oblivion ’ ! 

In a collection so extensive as the Reliques even to mention 
some of the better-known titles is merely to construct a catalogue, 
Furthermore, by their very nature they are either above or below 
the application of the Higher Criticism. As Professor Gummere 
says elsewhere of ballads in general: ‘ From one vice of modern 
literature they are free : they have no “ thinking about thinking,” 
no feeling about feeling.’ One simply reads and responds to their 
direct and simple appeal. But if it is impossible to criticise, it is 
possible to quote enough from one of the shorter ballads to illus- 
trate the nature of this appeal. One can scarcely do better than 
follow Cassio in Othello, who, when Iago sings two verses of Bell 
my Wiffe, declares : ‘ Why, this is a more exquisite song than the 
other.’ 

In the bitter winter weather the goodman, urged by his wife 
to ‘ take his old cloak about him ’ and tend the needs of the cow, 
protests against his lot : 


O Bell my wiffe ! why dost thou flyte ? 
Thou kens my cloak is very thin ; 

It is so sore overworn 

A cricke thereon cannot run : 

I'll go to find the court within 

I'll no longer lend nor borrow ; 

I'll go to find the court within 

For I’ll have a new cloak about me. 


The wife, less prone to rebel against the daily round, confines 
herself to the sterling qualities of ‘ Cow Crumbocke,’ the immediate 
nature of that excellent animal’s needs, and concludes : 


Therefore, good husband, follow my council now, 
Forsake the court and follow the plough ; 
Man, take thine old cloak about thee. 


The man grumbles that after forty-four years’ wear his cloak is 
useless. Womanlike, the wife twists this into an appeal to senti- 
ment that betrays her whole simple philosophy : 


It is forty-four years ago 

Since the one of us the other did ken, 

And we have had betwixt us both, 

Children either nine or ten ; 

We have brought them up to women and men 
In the fear of God I trow they be ; 

And why wilt thou thyself misken ? 

Man, take thine old cloak about thee. 
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The last three verses conclude the argument, the man’s keen 
observation in the first and the woman’s shrewdness in the second 
concluding with the whimsical resignation of the man in the final 
one : 

O Bell my wiffe ! why dost thou flyte ? 

Now is now and then was then ; 

Seek all the world now throughout 

Thou kens not clowns from gentlemen ; 

They are clad in black, green, yellow, and blue, 

So far above their own degree ; 

Once in my life I’ll take a vew, 

For I'll have a new cloak about me. 


King Henry was a very good King ; 

I trow his hose cost but a crown ; 

He thought them 12d. over to dear, 
Therefore he called the tailor clown. 
He was King and wore the Crown, 

And thou’rt but of a low degree, 

It’s pride that puts this country down ; 
Man, put thy old cloak about thee. 


O Bell my wiffe! why dost thou flyte ? 
Now is now and then was then ; 

We will live now obedient life, 

Thou the woman and I the man. 

It’s not for a man with a woman to threap 
Unless he first give o’er the play ; 

We will live now as we began, 

And I’ll have my old cloak about me. 


There is no need to labour the metaphor nor to delve for signs 
of the times in this ballad. It has a charm that age cannot stale. 
And what is true of this is true of the majority in Percy’s collec- 
tion, ranging as they do from the ballads of Robin Hood to those 
of the Percy and the Douglas on the troubled border, from the 
songs of rare Ben Jonson to the sonnets of the exquisite Love- 
lace. Therein lies Percy’s claim to appreciation. His researches 
pale before the work of Child, Gummere, and others ; his editorial 
methods are frowned upon by a more highly critical age; but 
at least he did edit these old ballads, labouring on them to an 
extent that betrays his affection. And when he waxed apologetic 
for introducing them ‘ in the present state of improved literature,’ 
and when he ‘ improved’ them so deplorably, he was probably 
acting wisely in view of contemporary practice and the taste of 
the period. One feels, too, that he loved these ancient songs more 
than he thought it advisable to admit. In any event, he gave us 
in the Reliques a collection that has inspired some of our finest 
romantic and historical works both in verse and prose ; that has 
VoL. CV—No. 626 oo 
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set its mark upon our later literature ; and which remains, in 
the best sense, a national possession. 

Theres little to add to Percy’s biography. The Reliques were 
not too well received, jeered at as they were by Johnson, War- 
burton, Hurd, and others; but in the end they gained public 
favour and were mainly responsible for Percy’s advancement, 
During his thirty years at Dromore he lived rather like another 
Evelyn in an Irish Deptford, absorbed in such varied interests as 
literature, the origin of round towers, birds, and forestry. (He is 
credited with having planted most of the woods which clothe the 
adjacent hillsides at Dromore.) In his last years he became 
totally blind, but lived on to the advanced age of eighty-two, 
becoming the sole survivor among the original members of the 
famous Literary Club. He died on September 30, 1811, and is 
buried beside the faithful Anne in the transept which he added 
to Dromore Cathedral. 

MAURICE McGRATH. 
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Four years ago, in the Nineteenth Century and After, Mr. H, C. 
Harwood wrote an interesting article + in which he made a quantita- 
tive survey of English novelists. Ironically abandoning criticism, 
though himself one of our acutest judges of fiction, he set out to 
compile a list of those English writers of fiction who, by a generally 
accepted standard of artistic achievement, would be considered 
good. After propounding a list containing 267 names to a volun- 
tary jury of eight people, and after striking out all names which 
obtained three or more blackballs, he arrived at a list of 150. Those 
who refer to this list, which was given in full (April 1925), will 
agree that all the names deserved their place, and that, since 
writers of ‘shockers’ and detective stories were purposely 
excluded, the number of surprising omissions was small. Mr. 
Harwood confined himself to the process and result of this com- 
pilation, defending its principle on the ground that it was not for 
us, but for posterity, to arrive at the final estimate of these authors. 
Instead of trying to draw up a class list, he said, ‘ Let us hold 
tight to the authors we now admire as things are, and to the 
novels we enjoy here and now.’ The only conclusions which he 
drew from his statistics were the meagre ones that.women novel- 
ists are not so preponderant as they supposed, and that our pre- 
sent supply of pure humorists is very small. Figures of this kind, 
in my opinion, are pregnant with far more alarming conclusions ; 
and, since the fashion of to-day is to state things in figures and 
functions, those who believe, with Mr. Harwood, that the ‘ science 
of statistics happily endures’ may be interested to proceed a 
little further. 

Let us begin with Mr. Harwood’s list of 150 novelists. Some 
four or five of these have died in the interval, but their places can 
easily be filled, let us say, by such names as Miss Sheila Kaye 
Smith, Mr. E. Sackville West, Miss Naomi Royde-Smith, Mr. 
Charles Morgan, and Mr. Christopher Morley. Moreover, Mr. 

_Harwood’s original list contained 267 names, and the jury were 
not asked to add any names of their own. It may safely be 
assumed, then, that any similar list compiled by one not over- 

1 «Current Fiction,’ April 1925. 
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fastidious individual would contain another fifty names of writers 
to whom he could not deny merit. ‘Let us hold tight to the 
authors we now admire,’ says Mr. Harwood. This means that we 
must hold tight to about 200 above-average novels a year; and 
this process, according to our capacities, will take us from 600 to 
800 hours of reading. But that is not all. The average reader, 
who reads mostly for the sake of entertainment, but is not averse 
from instruction, reads other books besides those which qualified 
their authors for inclusion in the list. To begin with, there are 
detective and mystery stories, the modern standard in which is 
high. One could easily find a good story of this class for every 
week in the year, at a low computation. Let us put the figure 
at 50, and, since the reading of such books is apt to be breathless, 
the number of book-hours involved at 125, or two and a half per 
volume. Next there are novels by American writers. Of these, 
without thinking very hard, I can write down a list of twelve 
whose works are deservedly well known in England :— 


Sherwood Anderson J. Hergesheimer 
James B. Cabell Fanny Hurst 
Willa Cather Sinclair Lewis 
Theodore Dreiser John Dos Passos 
Susan Glaspell Upton Sinclair 
Ernest Hemingway T. S. Stribling 


Add to these other foreign novelists, whose works command a 
large circulation in translation, such as Paul Morand, André 
Maurois, Pirandello, Arnold Zweig, Sigrid Undset, Selma Lagerléf, 
Knut Hamsun, J. Bojer—a list which could be easily extended. 
We might, therefore, reckon on twenty-five good American and 
translated foreign novels a year, nor can we be too stingy of time 
to them. Bearing in mind the enormous length of Dreiser's 
American Tragedy, Mann’s The Magic Mountain, or Zweig’s The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa, one cannot allow, on an average, less 
than four book-hours for a foreign novel. Finally, in the domain 
of fiction alone, we must not leave the countless magazines out 
of account. There they are, employing most of the best authors 
and making a bookstall of to-day look as gay as a bazaar. Shall 
we say—a modest estimate—half an hour a week for fiction 
magazines, or twenty-five hours in the year? If so, then the 
total of average book-hours for fiction alone now stands at 600 + 
125 + 100 + 25 = 850 per annum. 

Now, if one read for two and a half hours a day for 360 days, 
the total number of reading hours would be 900. In other words, 
there is enough high-class fiction published in English to furnish 
a diligent and rapid reader with entertainment from 8.30 p.m. 
till 11 p.m. every evening but five in the year, with one idle hour 
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every week. This margin just allows for one crossword puzzle a 
week and five bad headaches or other incapacitating misfortunes. 
This very delightful prospect, of course, makes no allowance for 
the effects of the Daylight Saving Act, travelling abroad, or 
staying in other people’s houses. We assume for these statistical 

ses that our gentle but determined reader devotes himself 
to fiction from the moment he has sipped his after-dinner coffee 
till the moment when he ought to be thinking of going to bed. 
If he does not do so, he will fail to hold tight to the novelists he 
admires now. ‘Ah, but I also read after tea,’ some light-hearted 
person, probably a lady, will exclaim. We can only reply that 
we are delighted to hear it, but presume that between 5 and 
7.0'clock she reads books of another kind. If not, when does she 
read them ? 

For nobody can deny that to keep abreast of the intellectual, 
or at least literary-artistic, output of the day one must read more 
than fiction. Biography is all the rage; and biography, even 
when it is written by Lytton Strachey or André Maurois, takes 
some time to read. I doubt if six hours is too much for the 
average book of biography. Then there is poetry, if any; but 
that, mercifully, takes no time at all to read. There are also 
travel, criticism, economics, history, and such books as Professor 
Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World, which strive to 
put abstruse scientific knowledge into plain words. These last 
linger upon one sadly : it takes two hours to read a chapter, and 
then one is no nearer to conceiving a curved space-time or under- 
standing the importance of ‘ entropy ’ than before. Altogether, I 
do not think we should exaggerate if we undertook to find two 
good books of these kinds for every week of the year, which 
comes to 600 book-hours a year. In fact, our reader is now pro- 
vided with serious reading matter from 5 to 7 p.m. on every day 
of the week but Sunday. She will be glad of these two hours on 
Sunday, for they will enable her to read the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, all books in such 
foreign languages as she knows, and such critical and weekly 
journals as she has not had time to deal with during the week. 

Four or five hours’ reading a day would not, of course, be 
excessive for a person of complete leisure, a student or a man of 
letters, But the student and man of letters are, ex hypothesi, 
excluded from this inquiry, being special cases ; and the person 
of complete leisure has practically ceased to exist. On the one 
hand, the rise in the cost of living has compelled most of what 
used to be called the leisured classes to work ; on the other, the 
improved mechanism of civilisation has enormously increased 
the opportunities for diversion. The average person has a fixed 
daily occupation ; he or she, therefore, cannot count on more 
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than five hours of recreation a day without curtailing the hours 
due to sleep. Is it likely that the whole of this time will be given 
to books? Lydia Languish, no doubt, did not find the ratio of 
books to hours available excessive. She was enchanted when a 
Clarissa Harlowe came out in more than ten volumes, for it meant 
so many hours’ release from dreariness and vapours. There were 
no matinées for her, no cinema theatres giving at least two pro- 
grammes a week, no wireless set that could be switched on at 
noon and continue to provide an unfailing hotchpotch of music 
and speech till midnight, no gramophone on which she could hear, 
over and over again, the roulades of the divine Farinelli or the 
country dances played by the Pump Room Quadrille Band, and 
no dance-teas at dance-palaces, clubs and private houses. She 
neither played golf nor tennis ; and though she frequently rode, 
her distances were short, for she could not hitch her horse indefi- 
nitely to a gate or leave it in a side-road as can her modern 
counterpart her motor cycle or motor car. Except in town, she 
saw her friends only at long intervals. The master of the house 
controlled the carriage horses, and to send her even ten miles to 
a tea or card party would have been a thing not lightly to be 
thought of. And how could she invite or be invited at short 
notice, when she had no telephone ? Her mother and father, her 
uncles, aunts and brothers, were similarly restricted. If they 
cared for books at all, they had plenty of time to give to them. 
Even sermons were a godsend; or how could a heavy Sunday 
ever have rolled by? Solidity was thought no harm in those 
days, whether in books or food ; and nobody hurried over either. 

There are no Languishes nowadays. A plain name is the 
symbol of joie de vivre. The vapours and the spleen are mythical 
diseases. Nobody stays long in any one place unless it be in an 
office. Charabancs, motors, motor cycles, electric trains, aero- 
planes, are ready to take Smith somewhere else at any hour of 
the day. A golf links or a tennis court is within his reach wherever 
he lives ; the cinema, the theatre, the dance and bridge take him 
from home at least twice a week. And when the Smith family are 
assembled at home, their energy not at all impaired by a light 
meal shrewdly composed on the principles of modern dietetics, 
are they compelled by want of an alternative to spend any of their 
energy upon thinking, or upon what is supposed to be its stimulus, 
reading ? Indeed, no. Should they be so unenterprising as to 
find nothing to do, they have always something to listen to, pro- 
vided by the broadcasters of the world. So well, too, have many 
of the Smiths learned to co-ordinate their faculties that they cam 
read a novel with their eyes while listening to a concert with their 
ears, smoking with their mouths, and knitting, darning, or writing 
letters with their hands. The only question is, What does the 
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Smiths’ highest principle, the reflective, do while the Smith brain 
is busily receiving and despatching all these impulses? That is 
one of the mysteries of which we still have no popular picture ; 
but we may be fairly certain of one thing—that the Smith brain 
is too busy to concentrate. 

The relation of literary production to potential readers to-day 
is, then, the following. More than enough good books are annually 
produced to occupy the whole of any individual’s reasonable 
leisure. At the same time there are more than enough occupations 
easily accessible to drive away dull care without any recourse to 
the ancient pastime of reading. Books have now to compete 
with as many rivals as there were instruments in King Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s band. Smith is anything but an anchorite ; therefore he 
must renounce the effort to be well read; let us admit that he 
does so without parade. Moreover, if a statistical inquiry were 
made into the books actually read by Smith, it would certainly 
be found that those predominated which competed most success- 
fully with the other favourite means of diversion, in particular 
with the cinema and radio. In other words, the most successful 
books commercially are the most entertaining, those which imme- 
diately convey to a reader something very close to a vivid visual 
or auditory impression. And this is not only because such 
impressions are pleasant in themselves, but also because a pro- 
longed sequence of them is far less fatiguing to the receiver than 
a sequence of arguments addressed to his reasoning faculties or 
of abstract ideas demanding an intellectual effort to connect 
them. In fact, the arithmetical ratio of books produced to 
Smith’s available hours of leisure is only one factor in the far- 
reaching effect which the rapidity, intensity, and variety of 
modern life are exercising upon literature. This whole effect, 
which is making writers specious and readers cursory, might well 
be called the ‘ Smith-function,’ since the co-ordinates are economic 
and psychological attributes of Smith, whose wants and inclina- 
tions now control the general literature of the world. 

This effect is obvious, not only in journalism, but in every 
department of writing but the purely technical. Editors and pub- 
lishers, with their fingers on the Smith pulse, now regard solidity 
as a definite defect: they insist on vividness, plot, ‘ punch,’ 
‘pep,’ the ‘human touch’ or the ‘ personal approach.’ Every- 
thing must be stated graphically ; scene is more important than 
atmosphere, personality than process; psychology reigns and 
metaphysics is dead; every kind of description must have a 
direct visive quality; and first-hand knowledge goes down 
before sparkling but facile exposition at second hand. This is 
not merely the complaint of a supercilious intellectualist, for we 
are all Smith part of the time. Not one of us is exempt from this 
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psychological change. Anybody who doubts this has only to 
consult a fifty-year-old file of some paper or review and mark 
his impatience of the old ponderous methods. Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, Herr Emil Ludwig, Monsieur Maurois, and even Pro- 
fessor Eddington with his similes of golf balls and halfpence, 
though not Smiths themselves, are signs of the Smith-function. 
We are all impatient of dulness, and we are all pressed for time ; 
but so long as it is only dulness against which we revolt there is 
gain as well as loss. Unfortunately it is true that by the word 
‘ dulness ’ we are too often only describing our own disinclination 
to read anything which needs concentration or prolonged atten- 
tion. This growing disinclination, this increasing non-participa- 
tion of the thinking faculty in what are presumed to be cultural 
pursuits, is one of the most disconcerting phenomena of our day. 
Human knowledge, control of natural forces, and facilities for 
universal intercourse are growing by leaps and bounds; books 
and newspapers multiply, the voice of a speaker can now reach 
to the ends of the world, and the humblest individual has immense 
fields of activity and observation at his command ; yet the reflec- 
tive faculty is, apparently, becoming extinct. It might seem as 
though humanity were going backwards from a reflective to a 
purely representational consciousness. 

We need ‘not yet be wholly pessimistic. The reflective faculty 
can still be discerned at work in the world, the fruits of study have 
not yet ceased to stimulate thought, and even novelists, here and 
there, still excite the imagination without tickling the senses. 
These high things have not, perhaps, diminished in quantity, but 
they are swallowed up in the immense vogue of the merely repre- 
sentational. This is the working of the Smith-function. The vast 
Smith public wants from literature three things: emotional 
excitement, factual (not conceptual) information, and flattery. 
The most fatal of these is flattery. The very satisfaction of the 
first two wants may lead to higher demands and higher standards ; 
but the desire for flattery is insatiable, and its satisfaction kills. 
Of what flattery is the Smith family most susceptible ? It is of 
being told that no such interesting or intelligent persons have 
ever lived on this earth before. Day after day, in all the languages 
of civilisation, the Smiths, young and old, are being assured that 
only in them—the busy, avid, restless beings, with a highly 
developed self-consciousness and a moderately developed mind— 
is the generation of enlightenment at last beginning; that to 
them, for the first time, the structure of the universe is clear, 
that they now walk surely where the sages of old ponderously 
stumbled, and that by the now revealed secrets of their personality 
all the previous mysteries which baffled philosophers are unlocked. 
There is no need—so runs the subtle suggestion—for Smith to 
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trouble his head with the cumbrously stored knowledge of the 
past, since a super-Smith can present it briefly and brilliantly in 
picture form to the receptive Smith-consciousness. There is no 
necessity to waste time on the discussion of abstract principles, 
proofs or ideas, since principle resolves itself into a graph affecting 
Smith’s standard of life, groundless conviction (upon any topic) 
works better than reasoned belief, and the abstract, in general, 
is a chimera, since Smith himself, the great norm of universal 
value, is concrete in every fibre. In fine, nothing is interesting 
which does not interest Smith ; and should Smith wish to look 
below the surface of things, the only lid he need lift up is his own 
lid. Then, with a thrill of mixed admiration and repulsion, he 
can contemplate his subconsciousness and his libido cunningly 
directing his ideas and controlling his actions. 

The fallacy of Rousseau’s social contract lay in the root 
assumption that by nature all men were equally good and free : 
the fallacy at the root of modern complacency is that by nature 
all men are equally interesting and intelligent. Smith’s capacity, 
Smith’s understanding, Smith’s desire for knowledge, Smith’s 
passions, Smith’s use of his leisure, are in process of becoming 
the standard of what is desirable in politics, in education and, 
above all, in literature. This self-imposition of Smith is acting 
in Smith’s own despite, by keeping him down to the lowest 
common measure of rational development and supplying no 
stimulus to rise above it. 

Optimism for the future can only rest on the hope that this 
fallacy will be exploded, and that one day, after many hidden 
workings, another Renascence will burst upon the world, in the 
light of which the common values of our time will seem but a 
measure of the darkness of the age. If this hope is not fulfilled 
and if the Smith-function goes on cumulatively working, then 
the mental processes of humanity must themselves change, the 
reasoning and judging faculties grow as useless and inconvenient 
as the appendix, and the apparatus of perceptual apprehension 
become incalculably enlarged. In the day when that change is 
consummated there will be no more books. A library will consist 
of a store of talkie-films, by which every possible subject—the 
equations of Einstein, the life of Socrates, the quality of Eliza- 
bethan poetry—can be pictorially exposed and pithily expounded 
in the space of a few minutes. In that day, too, if men still 
fashion with their hands or in their imaginations a god after their 
own ideals, they will surely return to the Hindu tradition, 
fashioning their god with a hundred eyes and a hundred ears, 
the eyes gazing and the ears straining, but the once noble cast of 
a reflective countenance distorted into a monstrosity. Or the 
change may go still further, and the mind of man itself become 
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a self-functioning cinema projector, screen, and loud-speaker 
combined. Human intercourse will then be nothing but the 
shooting out and receiving of sensual impressions in an endless 
reel, never repeated, nowhere conserved. Locke’s tabula rasa 
will then have come to figure the mind more nearly than he ever 
dreamed ; and the old Greek philosopher’s doctrine of perpetual. 
flux will be completely realised. Then, if ever, will Nature cease 
to abhor a vacuum. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 





LONDON LINES 


THERE goes a workman, soon astir, with face 
Graven like marble in the ashen air. 
Hark ! others come, and others, and the race 
Of life summons its runners everywhere. 
See how the crowds pass by and on to work. 
Look in their faces as they go: and find 
If in the shadows of their eyes there lurk 
The fires that keep a man from going blind. 
Is there the same stern generosity 
As lights the brow when men struggle alone 
With wind and unkind sky? Yet look and see— 
Who in this town can keep his soul his own ? 
The countryside shares hers with men, but they 
Give theirs to this, who plays her symphonies 
Upon men’s heart-strings, and so steals away, 
And keeps, whatever grave and noble is, 
And builds therewith into the very stone 
The shy half-sadness of the English heart, 
Showing what ways are bred deep in our bone 
Until we see and know them with a start. 
So may a stranger, home from travelling, 
Seek his old haunts and find them gone, yet know 
The line of London skies, and hear her sing 
The silent songs that held him long ago. 

Watch how the people hurry : let us too 
Go with them in their business of the day. 
Theirs is a different life, and lacks a true 
Calm homeliness, but slips unwatched away 
By counting-house and bench and busy street 
Till men look round for something they have lost 
And spy their lonely soul. Then, lest they meet, 
Clap to the doors and soon deny the ghost. 
’Tis to such lonely ones that London plays 
The tune that you shall hear her play, and sets 
Her spell deep in the heart, till old dismays 
Are stilled, and the sad spirit half forgets. 
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Here you will see life’s drear machinery 
Where nothing dares run loose, and men are bound 
To the same tracks, and man’s old bravery 
Seems useless and few things wait to be found, 
And but in chambers cf the scientist 
The ancient dream lives on from man to man 
That from the unseen world something unmissed 
Shall give its secret up—such a wild plan 
Was not for these, driving their narrow trade 
And hemmed by close horizons. So they sought 
And built a city half of longings made, 

And let her hold in stone the things they thought, 
Until in her unconscious moods she grew 

And flowered into the Spirit of us all, 

That holds our hopes, and gives us back the true 
Calm echo of life’s inner rise and fall. 


EDWARD SNELSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE EVOLUTION OF THE ORCHESTRA.’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. AND AFTER. 


S1r,—I am afraid Professor Sabaneev’s article on ‘ The Evolution of 
the Orchestra ’ in your March issue must have been somewhat perplexing, 
if not quite misleading, to the general reader. It isa gloomy picture he 
draws of the orchestra as being a collection on the one hand of string 
players who are musical failures, and on the other of players of wind 
instruments which are failures as having ‘ lost their capacity for individual 
work.’ From Professor Sabaneev’s point of view the orchestra must 
indeed be, in his own words, ‘ a collection of defects of every kind.’ But 
there is surely something fantastic about such a point of view, and, for- 
tunately for the other side of the question, many of his statements are 
open to severe criticism. 

On the destructive side of the Professor’s argument we have such 
statements as that ‘ all wind instruments have ceased to live as soloists,’ 
“have lost their capacity for individual work.’ Now that is assuming that 
all instruments were originally intended to be equally effective as solo 
nstruments—an assumption which is obviously false if by solo instru- 
ments we mean, as Professor Sabaneev seems to mean, instruments 
capable of being played in a satisfying way without any accompanying 
instruments. On the other hand, if that is not the meaning intended, then 
the statement is all the more false in that these so-called dead wind instru- 
ments are for the most part used in solo passages accompanied by the rest 
of the orchestra. In the first place, these instruments never had, and were 
never intended to have, a power of solo expression equal to that of the 
pianoforte. So they cannot be said to have lost that power. In the second 
place, the solo function for which they are best suited, and which is a 
feature of their present use—namely, that of judicious accompanied, or 
even on occasion temporarily unaccompanied, solo work—far from being 
a result of decadence, is actually a result of their development in the 
direction indicated by the particular and individual tone-colour peculiar 
to each. 

The proper way to regard the orchestra is not as a ‘ sarcophagus of 
instruments which have lost their capacity for individual work,’ but, to 
use one of Professor Sabaneev’s phrases of which he himself does not seem 
to realise the whole significance, as ‘ a palette of tone-colours.’ The wind 
instruments are of their very nature more orchestral than solo, more 
suited for concerted use or occasional colour effects than as solo instru- 
ments, in the sense that the pianoforte and less so the stringed instruments 
are solo instruments. But to say that on that account they fail as solo 
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instruments is no more true than to say, for example, that red is a failure 
as a colour because it is less suitable for solo or exclusive use than, say, 
black or blue. 

Professor Sabaneev ventures the statement that ‘ only 5 per cent. of 
the orchestrator’s art is devoted to distribution of colour.’ It is of course 
impossible to arrive at any figure in this case which could be proved to 
be correct, but I suggest that if 95 per cent. of the orchestrator’s art were 
purely the overcoming of technical difficulties connected with the imper- 
fection of instruments we should have many more masterpieces of orches- 
tration than we at present have. How are we to account for the out- 
standing work in orchestral effect alone achieved by Berlioz, Wagner, 
Strauss, and Rimsky Korsakow, if 95 per cent. of it could have been 
achieved by any other orchestral technician ? If 5 per cent. is the correct 
estimate of the art expended on distribution of colour, then we surely 
have a startling example of the part being greater than the whole ! 

As. to the constructive part of Professor Sabaneev’s article, it seems to 
amount to the substituting of a glorified organ for the complex modern 
orchestra. For my part I cannot see why Professor Sabaneev does not 
turn his whole attention to the development of the organ as a substitute 
for the ‘ collection of defects of every kind.’ In the organ the compass of 
every instrument is extended, and the only thing requiring attention is 
the closer resemblance of the tone produced to its original pattern. It is 
a matter of taste whether on achieving the construction of a perfect 
orchestral organ one would prefer it to the orchestra itself. Personally, 
judging from the comparative failure, from the musician’s point of view, 
of most of the attempts at the ‘ mechanisation’ of music—witness the 
modern organ and pianola, not to mention the carnival steam-band—I 
confess that I see no hope for the artistic success of the mechanised 
orchestra. A ‘ premeditated’ evolution in the orchestra may be desir- 
able in some respects, but not on those lines, The complaints of the lack 
of bass notes for the flute and the alleged lack of deep bass tones, as also 
of the ‘ very coarse and loud’ contra-bassoon, double-bass and tuba, are 
matters in which Professor Sabaneev will find few, if any, musicians to 
agree with him. The proposed equalisation of the compass of the various 
sections of the orchestra is a matter which would have received the atten- 
tion of great orchestral writers long before now had it really been worth 
consideration. We are still far from exhausting the possibilities of the 
existing instruments. 

The idea of wind instruments provided with uniform keyboard and 
bellows is simply fantastic, and not very good fantasy at that; for all 
that can be found in an improved organ, with the additional advantage of 
economy in labour as the whole ‘ kist o’ whistles,’ can be worked by one 
man. It is very unlikely that any such sudden and premeditated change 
will ever overtake the orchestra. Gradual changes have taken place and 
are still taking place. But they are only likely to be brought about by the 
musicians, especially composers themselves, as they find occasion for or 
feel need of an extension of the resources at their disposal. 

Yours faithfully, 
JaMEs DEAS. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—Having hitherto believed, without very serious consideration, 
that the Channel Tunnel proposal had sufficiently strong points in its 
favour to outweigh its drawbacks, I find my ideas undergoing a change as 
a result of recent articles in your Review. Your article in the February 

‘number set out the objections clearly, but Sir William Bull’s article in the 
March number exposes the weakness of his case more vividly than any 
opponent of the scheme could have done, and if that is indeed the best that 
can be said for it by one of its leading advocates, surely it is time to abandon 
it, There are so many obvious weaknesses in Sir William Bull’s statements 
and conclusions that one hesitates to undertake the task of mentioning each 
one, while even on simple and unimportant aspects his comments are so 
wide of the mark that one wonders whether he wishes to be taken seriously. 
May I refer to a few points ? 

At the top of page 290 we are told that none of the long tunnels now 
existing can be called dark or stuffy, and that at night he is often not 
conscious of them. He must be very unobservant. Which tunnels are 
not dark ? And does he expect us to agree that the atmosphere is the same 
inside a tunnel as in the open air? In the next paragraph he discusses 
American visitors. Is it not the fact that those who wish to visit England 
do so, and that those disembarking at Cherbourg wish to visit the Con- 
tinent ? If they want to come to England afterwards, they do so. At 
the bottom of the same page he refers to the advantages that wiil accrue to 
the cause of peace, good-will, and understanding between the nations. 
Just in what way could a tunnel improve international good-will? It 
might have the opposite effect by giving rise to discussions on the defence 
aspect of the matter ; but how could it improve good-will ? 

On page 291 we are referred to the absence of bridges and train ferries. 
Personally I agree that a bridge is a fantastic idea, but one train ferry to 
the Continent already exists, and presumably there are not more because 
it is realised that the demand does not justify them at present. As soon 
as it does, no doubt more will be operated ; meanwhile the very fact that 
it has not been thought worth starting more of them is surely a warning 
that a tunnel would not be justified at present—at any rate for goods traffic. 

On the defence aspect Sir William Bull is surely rather confused. He 
assures us that there are numerous ways of stopping the traffic without 
doing an act amounting to a declaration of war, but he evades the question 
of what these ways are, and who would operate them, and when, by saying 
that the occasion would not arise. It does not matter whether the defence 
scheme provides for destruction or merely for interruption of traffic, there 
is still the question of ‘ pressing the button ’ to do it, and all schemes of the 
kind have this weak point. He says, further, that a garrison of 12,000 
presumes at least an equal invading force ; it presumes nothing of the kind. 
If Sir William Bull does not understand these defence questions, why does 
he not ask a competent person to explain them ? 

On page 292 he mentions that more and more timid people go flying, 
but the importance of this lies in the fact that it is one reason for doubting 
the real need[for a tunnel. Lower down he says that there is room for both 
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tunnel and aircraft ; there may be, but nevertheless aircraft does dimi 
the advantage of a tunnel, and it is no use trying to say that it doesn 
In discussing a road tunnel he has missed a point he might have used ag 
argument in his favour. That is that there is now a road tunnel under: 
Hudson River with an elaborate ventilation system, and it may be that ij 
few years such a system could be further elaborated to serve a tunnel 
long as thirty miles. And why are special trucks for road vehicles beis 
designed ? There are plenty in existence. : 

On page 293 it is stated that a subterranean river was successfully de; 
with when the Severn Tunnel was made. Quite so; but at what cog 
It is things like this that upset the best calculations as to the cost 
tunnelling. The amazing statement is then made that ‘ explosives 2 
upwards ’: but this is a point of little importance. Later, Sir Williany 
‘ confident that the money could be found privately.’ Very likely, 
that would not make the scheme pay. i; 

On page 294 revenue and expenditure are discussed. Whether 
estimate of 4,000,000 passengers is justified or not I have no idea, but 
receipts of 3,200,000]. appear to presume a fare of 64d. per mile, so tht 
would perhaps be 4,000,000 people with more money than sense. We 
not told what is covered by the expenditure on works of 1,000,000/, 
annum. Does it, for example, cover motive power and signalling ? 
are told that the rolling stock would be the property of the existing fa 
ways, but no allowance is made for handing them their portion of the fai 
Is it expected that they would run their trains for nothing? On page? 
tunnels under the Forth, the lower part of the Severn, and so on, 4 
mentioned. Obviously no reason is given for such ventures, because the 
could be no conceivable object in building them. And perhaps the 
important point of all is overlooked by Sir William Bull, as by a 
supporters. That is that Continental passenger rolling stock could § 
run over English railways—not because of the rail gauge, but on ace out 
of the loading gauge limitations imposed by platform clearances ands brit 
and tunnel heights and widths. Has Sir William discussed this a ‘ 
the matter with any railway engineers ? If so, who does he think is ie 
for the necessary alterations to all our main lines? If he has not @ 
sidered this, he should do so before enlarging on the possibilities of throu 
carriage connexions. 

Yours faithfully, 


C. E. TURNER-JONE! 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of. } 
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